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HE membership of the seminar included 

three professors of foreign language, repre- 
senting French, Spanish, and German, a social 
psychologist, an anthropologist, a historian, a 
representative of the U. S. Office of Education 
with a special interest in elementary school 
language programs, a professor of linguistics 
from abroad, and a professor of English whose 
special interests have been Old English, English 
language, linguistics, and the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language. The composition of 
the seminar should quiet any suspicion that it 
was stacked in favor of the social sciences or 
sought to transform foreign language teachers 
into teachers of social science. 

Early in the experience of the seminar the 
question arose as to whether the cultural orien- 
tation of language instruction would imply that 
the language teacher be trained in social sci- 
ences and history or as area specialists as well 
as in language and literature. It was generally 
agreed that his primary function remains the 
teaching of language and that he cannot be 
expected to diffuse his efforts by undertaking to 
teach several additional disciplines. If, then, 
foreign language study is to contribute to a 
broad understanding of other nations and cul- 
tures it must rely on materials not only linguis- 
tically suitable but systematically and ex- 
plicitly designed to reveal the distinctive quali- 
ties of the related culture. 

In recent years leading advocates of foreign 
language study, from both within and without 
the language teaching profession have stressed 
the essential importance of language study for 
the better understanding of foreign cultures. At 
the same time many voices have been raised to 
complain, not altogether without justification, 
that language instruction has failed, in many 
Instances at least, to accomplish this goal. The 
seminar was a cooperative effort of foreign lan- 
guage teachers with representatives of other dis- 
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ciplines equally concerned with the analysis and 
understanding of cultures, foreign and domestic. 
Its objective was the examination of methods 
and materials in the hope of arriving at some 
suggestion for a more effective approach to- 
ward the above goal. 

Particular although by no means exclusive 
attention was given to material for instruction 
on the level of the second college year. This was 
considered the most appropriate point of focus 
since a relatively small percentage of the stu- 
dents carry their study beyond the second year. 
On the other hand the second year offers some- 
what greater opportunity for consideration of 
content than does the first, which must be 
largely preoccupied by acquisition of the rudi- 
mentary language skills. Similarly French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, the languages most generally 
taught, together with English taught as a for- 
eign language, were made the basis of the study. 
It is, however, our assumption that the conclu- 
sions reached apply in general to other lan- 
guages and other levels of instruction. 

The materials examined represented an ex- 
tensive sampling of available material within 
the categories mentioned. Many presented a 
very attractive approach to language, culture, 
and people. The various categories into which 
the materials fall; the merits and weaknesses of 
different types of texts have been discussed in 
the published report of the seminar. It was the 
over-all conclusion that “‘they appear in general 


* Note: At the invitation of Julio del Toro, Editor of 
MLJ and President of the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, five well known scholars in the lan- 
guage field and education in general met in Detroit, at the 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the CSMLTA, April 
30—May 1, 1954, for a panel discussion of the Report of the 
Modern Language Association Interdisciplinary Seminar 
on Language and Culture, and the Critique by Dean 
Charles E. Odegaard. Their papers are presented in the 
order in which they were given. 
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to lack a sufficiently clear focus upon the rele- 
vant aspects of the foreign culture as contrasted 
with the students’ own experience and value 
systems to serve the purpose which is our pres- 
ent concern.” 

Throughout the seminar emphasis was placed 
upon the importance of basing upon a clear 
comprehension of American culture and its 
value standards, any attempt to present the dis- 
tinctive qualities of another culture. Although 
a complete and generally acceptable method for 
analysis of a culture and the determination of 
its distinguishing qualities may not as yet, have 
been achieved, sociologists and anthropologists 
have made substantial advances in such syste- 
matic analvsis. Methods have been developed 
which may at least prove of assistance in the 





improvement of cultural materials for language 
study. Certainly, if language study is to vindi- 
cate its claims as an essential means to the 
understanding of foreign cultures efforts toward 
continuing improvement of study materials 
must be carried forward. 

The next stage proposed by the seminar for 
the carrying on of this project is a series of work- 
shops each composed chiefly of selected teach- 
ers of one particular language with some repre- 
sentatives of other disciplines as resource per- 
sons. The improvement of materials for the 
teaching of foreign languages and through it the 
better understanding of other peoples, must be 
the work of the language teachers themselves. 

BENJAMIN W. WHEELER 

University of Michigan 
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and Culture 


HE recommendations of the Seminar are 

so ambitious, scholarly and idealistic that 
one can only approve them in general, and note 
with a sigh that they will not be implemented 
before many years have passed. 

Questions or reservations are in order with 
respect to certain details: 

1. (PMLA, December, 1954, p. 1198.) One 
may question the assumption that language 
teachers need to make a “systematic analysis 
of cultures.’’ Equally questionable is the impli- 
cation that ‘the social psychologist, the his- 
torian, the political scientist” are ipso facto less 
culture-bound than literary and _ linguistic 
scholars. 

2. (Ibid., p. 1199). The seminar devoted 
many hours to an examination of current text 
books. Why not tell us which ones they found 
best suited for the imparting of cultural insights? 

3. (pp. 1201-1202.) Cultural materials in 
existing texts are properly criticized for being 
sometimes “panoramic and _ encyclopedic,” 


sometimes concentrating upon “‘the picturesque 
or upon insignificant oddities,” sometimes dis- 
playing “‘a certain evangelistic fervor . . . trans- 
parent propaganda.” 

However, the repeated charge of “unrelated 
facts,” “hit and miss,” lack of “‘organization” 


or lack of ‘‘clear focus” gives one pause. Is it 
possible or desirable to teach the first two years 
of a foreign language by using texts which are 
highly organized and clearly focussed upon ‘‘the 
relevant aspects of the foreign culture as con- 
trasted with the student’s own experience and 
value systems?” 

The Report says almost nothing about the 
role of the individual classroom teacher. The 
stress is constantly upon interdisciplinary cor- 
sultation and the editing, compiling or writing 
of materials. All the more striking, then, is this 
deep bow to the foreign language teacher (p. 
1214): 


“As a rule, the language teacher is, by his familiarity 
with materials of the foreign culture, in a position of de- 
cided advantage. Given an awareness of the comprehensive 
cultural purposes described above and an acquaintance with 
the methods by which these insights can be attained, he 
can make a most effective contribution to an understanding 
of the major problems of human relationships that confront 
us today.” 


This handsome compliment must be declined. 
As arule, what is the foreign language teacher’ 
familiarity with “materials of the foreign cul- 
ture?” These materials are presumably not text 
books or literary works (see pp. 1201-1202). 
The average teacher has not had thorough 
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study or first-hand observation of the foreign 
culture, for in most of the nation’s high schools 
(the small ones), foreign languages are taught 
as a side-line by teachers whose record shows 
a paltry “minor,” or even less. Most of the 
teachers are not members of the MLA or any 
AAT organization. Even in many colleges, the 
language teacher’s apathy—his lack of profes- 
sional interest and spirit—is serious. Of course 
there are many brilliant and heartening excep- 
tions, but as a rule the language teacher is 
scarcely ‘‘familiar” with the foreign culture. It 
is therefore doubtful that he could interpret or 
impart that culture, even if he were provided 
with all the erudite materials envisioned by the 
Report. 

The brilliant exceptions, on the other hand, 
scarcely need those elaborate, scholarly and 
interdisciplinary materials of the future. The 
teacher who has repeated sojourns in a foreign 
country, lived with the natives, studied their 
problems, and shared their daily life—such a 
man needs no seminars or ‘‘area specialists.’’ If 
he wants documentation on a problem of eco- 
nomics or sociology, he knows where to turn. 
But he already has the insights and the em- 
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pathy which are essential to “‘an understanding 
of the major problems of human relationships.” 
And without such insights and empathy, the 
most scholarly of interdisciplinary compendia 
are as dry bones. 

In conclusion: Further group study and ac- 
tion will be helpful to discredit those stupid or 
superficial books which masquerade under the 
guise of ‘‘civilization”’; to recognize and encour- 
age the authors and publishers of the good 
books; to broaden the accepted concept of 
“culture”; to compile source books for the stu- 
dents and teachers concerned with ° given 
country and its language. 

Most of all, let us remember that “human 
relationships” are involved. If our teachers are 
to impart cultural understanding, they must 
first acquire it themselves, which means they 
must go abroad. Arrived there, they must live 
not in libraries, but as close to the people as 
possible. Such an experience would facilitate 
direct communication and cultural understand- 
ing through human relationship. 

ELTON HOCKING 

Purdue University 


The MLA Interdisciplinary Seminar on Language 
and Culture 


HIS report, instead of getting lost in 

generalities on the importance of foreign 
language teaching and launching invectives 
against the “‘educationists,’”’ contains the results 
of four weeks of collective, constructive think- 
ing. It demonstrates conclusively that we have 
a field with objectives which can be formulated 
in specific terms and accepts the need for im- 
provement in teaching techniques. It makes 
clear a fact, long obvious to all of us, that 
foreign languages hold a central position in 
promoting greater international understanding 
and good will, for language is the principal key 
for opening the door to the culture of the people 
who speak it. And it might well have added 
that achievement on any level in a language, if 
Properly taught, should have a positive value as 
well as lay a foundation for future progress. 
The report recognizes the need for a more 





fully developed sense of humanity and human 
brotherhood. It stresses the necessity for co- 
operating with teachers in other disciplines and 
makes it plain that to work in isolation leaves 
us helpless and frustrated. Information relative 
to customs, institutions, mores, history, etc. 
must have a place in language teaching from the 
elementary to the most advanced stages. The 
geography of the country being studied, along 
with its folklore, religion, economic and political 
problems, and achievements in all branches of 
arts and sciences, should receive adequate at- 
tention. The pictorial material, while avoiding 
the strange, glamorous, and insignificant, ought 
to reflect truly the life of the foreign people. 
Spanish texts in my opinion have overworked 
the travelogue technique. Also there might well 
be less attention to food, dress, and adventures. 
The results of linguistic research can no longer 
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be neglected by progressive language teachers. 
Provision should be made for the prospective 
teacher to spend during his student days some 
time in the country which speaks the language 
that he expects to teach. Equipment of future 
teachers in the modern language field can no 
longer be limited to a knowledge of the coun- 
try’s literature but must include, likewise, 
abundant information about the civilization of 
the nation under study. 

I find the report overly critical about texts 
containing cultural materials. It does make, 
however, the salient point that the books avail- 
able do not indicate the relevancy of the pas- 
sages to our own American lives. An essential 
derivative of this new approach would result in 
a heightened appreciation of American values, 
together with a more enlightened concept of 
differences between cultures. Some of our texts 
still reveal an evangelistic spirit which almost 
amounts to adulation. A few authors are yet 
satisfied to present national stereotypes and 
nothing more. In many cases the students’ lack 
of appreciation for foreign cultures devolves 
upon the teacher who is content to use only 
books of a literary nature, failing to realize that 
journalists, sociologists, and statesmen fre- 
quently write essays which can contribute 
much to an enlargement of the students’ ap- 
preciation of contemporary culture. 

This report takes cognizance of the fact that 
our examinations are concerned almost ex- 
clusively with teaching the skills of reading, 
translation, composition, oral expression, aural 
comprehension, and a knowledge of literature. 
As a result, students pay scant attention to the 
material of a cultural nature. 

The report affirms that the language teacher 


is in a favored position by virtue of his knowl- 
edge of a foreign language. It demonstrates, 
likewise, that foreign languages are not codes 
for familiar American reality. It brings out the 


need for collaboration in interdisciplinary semi- 
nars and area programs. It makes abundantly 
evident the conclusion that ‘“‘language mastery 
has come to be a necessary prerequisite for par- 
ticipation in an area study program.” 


COMMENTS ON DEAN ODEGAARD’S 
CRITIQUE 


The critique recognizes that the report is 
sociological in its approach and accepts new ob- 
jectives in teaching foreign languages, thereby 
ceasing to look upon foreign language study 
primarily as a prelude to the study of litera- 
ture. Dean Odegaard knows, all too well, that 
two years of language study—the time spent 
by the majority of our college students—is in- 
sufficient to develop an appreciation of the 
country’s literature. He rightly makes the 
point that the contemporary scene deserves as 
much attention as the past. He observes that 
teachers of foreign languages must have 
broader training in the social sciences. These 
broader perspectives will inevitably win to our 
cause representatives of other disciplines who, 
up to now, have considered elementary |lan- 
guage instruction solely a preparation for ad- 
vanced work in literature. “Foreign language 
instruction is in need of outward recognition, 
but it is no less in need of internal reinvigora- 
tion.” 





HARVEY L. JOHNSON 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The MLA Interdisciplinary Seminar on Language 
and Culture 


N VIEW of the very considerable enthusiasm 

aroused by the report of the MLA Inter- 
disciplinary Seminar, it is discouraging to feel 
compelled to enter a dissenting minority opin- 
ion. Before doing so, however, it would be well 
to state two important caveats: First, with the 
simpler, negative phase of the report’s conclu- 





sions, no language teacher can possibly afford 
to disagree. Certainly no language teacher 
should be permitted, especially at the sensitive 
high-school level, to perpetuate such racial and 
national stereotypes as the amorous French- 
man, the stolid German, the lazy Mexican and 
the like. In my experience, admirably few teach- 
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ers allow themselves to be caught in this trap; 
to state that a few do is only to state the truism 
that every profession contains within its ranks 
a few practitioners unworthy of its high goals. 
Second, it is most important that we distinguish 
between Culture (the timeless monuments of a 
people’s achievement) and culture (‘‘the learned 
(not inherited) and shared aspects of the be- 
havior of members of a society”). My own in- 
clination is to feel that we ought to be more, 
not less, preoccupied with Culture, but the sub- 
ject of the seminar report is culture. 

The positive portion of the recommendations 
of the seminar report seem to me to suffer from 
two important weaknesses: first, they are self- 
contradictory, and second, they are gravely im- 
practical. 

The report begins by stating that foreign 
language learning is the key which can unlock 
the door to the understanding of another 
people’s culture. Good. It is the key; it is not 
the door, still less is it the house beyond the 
door. Yet, in the very next paragraph, the 
report states that ‘‘...the educational aims 
... must be realized prior to the conclusion of 
the second year of foreign language instruction, 
or its equivalent. ...”’ Thus abruptly the key 
subsumes the door and indeed the entire house. 

We can all agree that two years of college 
language, competently taught and competently 
studied, should give the student a certain mini- 
mum ability to read, write and speak the lan- 
guage. With this ability as a basis, he will then 
presumably be in a position to pursue further 
reading and study in the history, the literature, 
the geography or whatever phase interests him 
of the culture of the people whose language he 
has imperfectly acquired. I have never met a 
language teacher who felt that the class contact 
hours of the first two years were entirely ade- 
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quate to this purpose. Yet the report proposes 
that we give the student an understanding of, 
say, French or Spanish culture under such head- 
ings as: Agriculture, Anthropology, Archaeol- 
ogy, Economics, Ethnology, . . . almost, if not 
quite, down through Zoology. Whether this is 
proposed to be in addition to, or in substitution 
for, the two years’ work in language as such is 
not clear. If it is proposed as an addition to our 
present work in language, there is patently no 
room for it in the curriculum; if it is proposed 
as a substitute for our present work in lan- 
guage, then what is proposed, and let us be 
quite clear about it, is the abolition of two years 
of foreign language and the substitution for it 
of two years of social studies oriented to a par- 
ticular foreign area. Furthermore, I know of no 
language teacher who is competent, or who has 
the opportunity to become competent, in more 
than a minute fraction of the wide-ranging list 
of disciplines suggested. I have too much re- 
spect for the accomplishments of my colleague 
the historian to suppose that I can become an 
historian with a little outside reading in a sum- 
mer vacation. In addition, much of the ele- 
mentary language teaching in the university is 
done by a young first- or second-year graduate 
student, without much background outside his 
language field, and who has not yet had an 
opportunity even to visit the country under 
discussion. The inevitable result of any attempt 
to apply this recommendation of the report 
must be to subject the class to a barrage of 
second-hand and superficial generalizations 
culled in a hurry and without discrimination 
from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. This pros- 
pect cannot be viewed with equanimity. 
JosepH H. D. ALLEN, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


The MLA Interdisciplinary Seminar on Language 
and Culture 


O THOSE of my colleagues who decry the 
sociological slant of much of the Seminar’s 
report, I point out that we language teachers 
everywhere have laid ourselves open to it. We 
have rung every possible change on the notion 


that study of a foreign language is a sure road 
to an understanding of the history, art, institu- 
tions and psychology of a people. The seminar 
asks us to map out this road in greater detail, 
and proposes some procedures for doing so. 
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I have no doubt that most of us are actually 
thinking of the college major when we so elo- 
quently proclaim the broadening virtues of 
language study. One who has read widely 
enough in various periods of a literature may 
well acquire some knowledge of the external 
events and inner preoccupations of a people 
and achieve a sort of personal comprehension 
denied to those who have no knowledge of the 
language. To claim this accomplishment for a 
one- or two-year course, made up of the neces- 
sary basic linguistic groping plus a plodding 
exploration of a handful of short stories, a play, 
and a novel or two, is to endow students of a 
language with a rather refined perceptiveness 
and sensitivity. 

Yet it remains true that acquaintance with a 
people’s language does add a dimension of 
directness, of identification, of feeling and 
comprehension; one may know a great deal 
about several foreign peoples, but among them 
will feel a special kinship for the one nation 
whose language one knows. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that our first reaction to criticism 
from social scientists is one of doubt and scepti- 
cism. 

The Seminar challenges us, and properly, to 
examine with care the content of our continua- 
tion courses. If we are to approximate the kind 
of broad grasp we advocate, we must do better 
than we have so far done with our literary 
works—selected either because of their lin- 
guistic accessibility or for what we imagine to 
be their interest for rather young readers; or 
with our manuals of “‘civilization.” 

The Seminar, and Dean Odegaard in his 
critique, urge us to accept the wider definition 
of “culture” used by anthropologists and soci- 
ologists. Since we have tended to the more ex- 
clusive definition in terms of belles lettres (even 
to the near exclusion of other ‘‘refined”’ ele- 
ments of a culture such as music and the plastic 
arts) it is natural that the Seminar should em- 
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phasize the less ethereal aspects which we 
should also know about. I fail to find any sug- 
gestion in the Report or in the Critique that we 
should diminish the belleletteristic content to 
anything remotely approaching a vanishing 
point, as some of our pained colleagues have 
complained. What they ask is a careful and co- 
operative analysis of our objectives; a more 
thoroughgoing check on the significant differ- 
ences and similarities between a given foreign 
culture and our own; and the selection or prepa- 
ration of teaching materials calculated to show 
these differences and similarities in keeping 
with the objectives. 

That the Seminar’s proposed road to a solu- 
tion seems mapped out in social science termi- 
nology ought not to frighten the humanist— 
for the final task of selection and presentation 
is still left where it has to remain: in the hands 
of able language and literature people, the ones 
best equipped to add the dimension of directness 
and of feeling to an otherwise objective study. 

If the proposals of the Seminar are to havea 
desirable outcome—and I think they should 
not be allowed to languish on the vine—two 
things must happen. First, a goodly number of 
our most able teachers and text-book writers 
must provide us with second-year teaching ma- 
terials designed to integrate linguistic progress 
with the development of sound cultural in- 
sights; however much they may find it neces- 
sary to modify the concepts proposed by the 
Seminar, they must at least take them seriously 
into account. Secondly, we must enlarge the 
training of our teachers in the history, geogra- 
phy, sociology, and other aspects of the peoples 
whose language and literature they are to teach. 

The challenge to our field is a serious one. 
Upon how well we meet it may depend the 
continued place in American education of for- 
eign language study. 

CHARLES N. STAUBACH 

University of Michigan 


The MLA Interdisciplinary Seminar on Language 
and Culture 


WO evenings ago, weary of handling the 
petty problems with which one has to deal 
in an administrative capacity, I left the Uni- 





versity of Minnesota at exactly 2:45 in the 
afternoon and in not quite two hours I found 
myself in the outskirts of Detroit. It was 4 
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murky, foggy day in Minneapolis. The plane 
pierced the cloud barrier and at an altitude of 
21,000 feet, with vast mountains of clouds 
below me, with the brilliant sun flooding the 
universe, my spirits lifted and I felt as if I had 
burst the chains which fetter humanity to the 
earth. Not to be earthbound! Not to be bound 
to one tiny corner of the universe with its nar- 
row horizons! Man had made all this possible. 
Man had made possible the ‘“‘seven league 
boot” of the air by synthesizing the knowledge 
and the method of the various scientific disci- 
plines in the creation of the strato-cruiser, the 
jet plane and the rocket. In a physical sense, 
the man of science has made this one world. 
This fact alone makes the concept of war 
and misunderstanding an intolerable one. 

It is now up to the social sciences and the 
humanistic studies to make the concept of war 
impossible one. 
The humanities and the study of literature can- 
not be separated from the study of the indi- 
vidual, his drives, his needs and his social be- 
havior. What is literature other than the em- 
bodiment of the realities with which man 
struggles, the aspirations and the dreams which 
he harbors within himself? These he pours into 
such molds and forms as he thinks will startle 
and touch the hearts of his fellow men. The 
artist, the writer, the architect, the poet take 
from the culture or cultures to which they are 
bound. They cannot do otherwise since they 
are microcosmically the product of one or more 
cultures. Culture with a capital “C” cannot 
exist in and of itself. It is “culture” bound. 

If the implications in Dean Odegaard’s re- 
marks on the interdisciplinary seminar on lan- 
guage and culture are to be implimented then 
the foreign language instructor cannot im- 
munize himself from the social sciences. In a 
sense, these fields reinforce each other. They are 
complementary, a part of a Gestalt, of a ‘‘field.” 

If we are culture and language bound, then 
it is up to the humanistic studies and the social 
sciences to analyze and synthesize and thus en- 
deavor to create humane social attitudes and 
action. The seminar lays stress on the compara- 
tive techniques to be used in the study of lan- 
guage and culture. It also notes that we must 
be careful to stress the basic oneness of human 
drives and emotions and proceed from there to 
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show how they manifest themselves in diverse 
ways, depending upon the nature of the en- 
vironment in which populations live, because it 
is on these basic similarities that we eventually 
come to a mutual understanding and that we 
cut through the differences. These are the 
common denominators in human life and cul- 
ture.” We must be sure to bring to the fore- 
ground that there is as wide a range of differ- 
ences within a culture as there is between cul- 
tures, a fact clearly evident in nations such as 
ours, the Soviet Union, China and India. If we 
can analyze our cultures and languages so that 
we can understand the commonality of the 
value concepts of the various peoples of the 
earth, we are one step closer to a peaceful world. 
This must be done quickly or we perish. War 
must become impossible if what we hold to be 
good and beautiful is to continue to be. 

If today the enlightened man, the man of in- 
telligent action is dirisively called an“‘egghead,”’ 
a “subversive member of society’”’ we have a 
dangerously long way to go. Time is of the es- 
sence. The proposals of the interdisciplinary 
seminar in language and culture to produce 
interdisciplinary techniques and methods for 
breaking culture and language bonds which 
create so much misunderstanding and appre- 
hension, are fearful concepts to the demagogues 
who threaten our land and the land of our so- 
called ‘‘adversaries.”’ 

If we consider at this point the role of the 
foreign language teacher, it is almost a super- 
human one, since, of necessity, he must operate 
in more than one field. He has already many 
tools which science has given him—the media 
of mass communication, the audio-visual aids 
and techniques. These must become an integral 
part of the teaching and learning processes. As 
yet we have not explored to its limits the field 
of television and already there is talk of trans- 
oceanic television possibilities in the near fu- 
ture. At the present time there are hundreds of 
films and filmstrips in other countries made for 
the consumption of their populations which 
could easily be adapted for our purposes. For 
example, children’s films have experienced a 
mushroom like growth in such countries as 
Denmark, France, Germany and the Soviet 
Union. 

Teams of foreign language instructors and 
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other technicians with the aid of foundation 
grants should be sent to these foreign countries 
to examine and adapt for use these materials as 
well as the literature written for children and 
adolescents of these foreign countries. These 
programs are imperative. If we play our roles 
effectively in this rather new and challenging 
field of international communication we must 
dip down into the elementary schools to start 
such training. It cannot be done in two years. 
If we are to play a major role in changing the 
behavior of man to his fellow man, and that is 
one of the cardinal objectives of education to 
which we should be able to contribute effec- 
tively, the program must begin early since 
man’s behavior is largely determined it his early 
formative years. 

From the report of the seminar and from 
Dean Odegaard’s speech it is quite evident that 
the foreign language teacher has made very 
little intelligent and effective use of the tools at 
hand. To do that requires a foreign language 
teacher with a much broader training than the 
usual pattern of literary courses found in his 
program of studies. He must be familiar with 
the disciplines required in cultural anthropol- 
ogy, history, economics, psychology, sociology, 
political science—and from these he must sift 
those materials which he incorporates into his 
own field. An almost overpowering task de- 
manding men of broad horizons and superior 
intellectual ability. Perhaps such a program is 
too much for one individual and requires the 


cooperation of several instructors in these vari- 
ous disciplines, all of them working together in 
a common core. It certainly points to the break- 
down of the existing educational structure in 
the areas of the humanities, the linguistic sci- 
ences and the social sciences. The “foreign 
language-culture’” area becomes, now, the 
shop where theory is put into practice. And it 
is certainly obvious that here we shall need in- 
telligent, creative, daring leaders unafraid to 
pioneer in a meagerly explored but imperative 
area for modern education in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The seminar has to speak ‘‘rocked”’ our very 
foundations. It dared to accuse us of spending 
too long a time in our “‘ivory towers,” of having 
been too preoccupied with form at the expense 
of content, when indeed—of what value is form 
without content—form for what? 

The seminar has boldly told us that our bill 
of goods—international understanding, an in- 
sight into another culture, the open door to a 
world of peace and brotherly love—which we 
advertised to tempt our clients was nothing 
else but a “‘little white lie.’” The members of the 
seminar examined the evidence and found it 
sadly wanting. It is up to the foreign language 
teachers to face these issues and those of ad- 
venturesome spirit and the experimental mind 
must remedy the situation. 


EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER 
University of Minnesota 























HE matter of articulation between high 

school and college work in foreign lan- 
guages has caused some concern to principals 
and counsellors as well as to college and uni- 
versity foreign language departments. In Cali- 
fornia 4 semester hours or units are allowed to- 
ward the fulfillment of the college language re- 
quirement for the first two years of high school 
language, each succeeding year on the second- 
ary level bearing an additional premium of 4 
college units. On the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses of the University of California we 
have a 16 unit language requirement in the 
College of Letters and Science, which may be 
satisfied by work in one or two languages, 
courses 1 through 4 bearing 4 units each. The 
minimum requirement for admission to the 
university, however, is two years of secondary 
school study, and frequently entering students 
present only this minimum. Thus, a student 
who has had two years of Spanish in high 
school and who wishes to continue the language 
normally enrolls in Spanish 2. 

The problem which has concerned secondary 
school principals with whom I have spoken is 
the effect of the time lapse between work taken 
at the secondary level and the resumption of 
the language in college. Should they advise 
students contemplating a college career to post- 
pone their language to the eleventh and twelfth 
grades? This necessarily entails a sacrifice of the 
premium accorded to third and fourth year 
language. More serious, however, is the crowded 
program in the last two years of high school, 
the necessity of taking a certain number of re- 
quired “solids,” (U. S. History, civics, English, 
a laboratory science) the not infrequent need 
to repeat subjects in which the student has had 
a grade lower than B, the complications pre- 
sented by transferring from one school system 
to another with different local requirements etc. 
All of this makes it difficult in practice to at- 
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tempt a general pattern of having students 
study their foreign language in the last two 
years of high school. 

On the other hand, if the language work is 
taken only in the ninth and tenth or tenth and 
eleventh grades, will not the “break” be re- 
flected in poor performance in college? Is it 
generally desirable for students who have in- 
terrupted their study of a language to abandon 
it and start anew with another language? And 
looking at the problem from the point of view 
of the college, are students who have received 
their initial training in the secondary school 
well assimilated in course 2 with students who 
have had their work in course 1 in college? 
Should colleges distinguish between these two 
groups, and perhaps set up separate sections 
for them? How does the different training (two 
years in high school or one semester in college) 
manifest itself in subsequent college study, and 
particularly what is the effect of the time lapse 
on performance? It was to help find answers to 
these questions that I undertook the present 
experiment on the Berkeley campus in January 
1953, and repeated it in June of the same year.’ 

A questionnaire was sent in January to all 
classes in French 2, German 2, and Spanish 2 
asking the students to indicate whether they 
had taken the work prerequisite to course 2 in 
high school or college, and if they had taken it 
in high school to indicate whether there was no 


1 My thanks are due to Professors G. Arnold Chapman 
and Dorothy C. Shadi of the Department of Spanish and 
Portuguese and to Professor O. Paul Straubinger of the 
Department of German for their kind assistance in the 
administration of the questionnaires and tabulation of the 
results in their respective departments. I must also thank 
Mr. Donald W. Lucas, Head Counsellor of the Oakland 
Technical High School, as well as several principals, par- 
ticularly Mr. Robert Kelly of Eagle Rock High School 
and Mr. Raymond M. Elliott of Huntington Beach High 
School for various types of advice. 
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lapse or half a year, one year, 1} year or 2 year 
(or more) lapse between their previous work 
and course 2. (Summers were not considered.) 
Finally they were asked to indicate whether 
they had failed the course once before and were 
therefore repeating it. 

The results were then divided for purposes of 
tabulation into four groups: College (i.e. those 
who had taken course 1 in college) and the 
high school groups, i.e. No lapse, 1 year lapse, 
and 2 year lapse. (Half a year and 1} year lapse 
groups contained very few cases and are there- 
fore indicated separately in the table just below 
the principal groups.) The course grades of all 
these students were then recorded, and grade- 
point averages were calculated on the following 
scale: A=4, B=3, C=2, D=122 

The results of the three departments to- 
gether were as follows. (The Repeats heading 
indicates those who were repeating the course, 
having previously failed it; the Failures head- 
ing indicates those who received the grade F at 
the end of the course.) 


TOTALS: FRENCH 2, GERMAN 2, SPANISH 2 


Stu-  Grade- 
Group dents _ point Repeats Failures 
average 
College 377 2.26 15 (4%) 24 (6.4%) 
No lapse 122 2.66 2 (1.6%) 4 (3.3%) 
1 year lapse 22 2.36 0 0 
2 year (or 
more) lapse 6/7 2.08 0 2 (3%) 
} year lapse 5 2.80 0 0 
1} year lapse 9 2.22 0 2 
602 


On the basis of these 602 cases, therefore it 
appears that there is indeed a slight decline in 
performance depending on the lapse, and that 
the decline is roughly correlated with the lapse. 
On the other hand, none of the principal high 
school groups performed less well than the col- 
lege group; even those who had interrupted 
their work for two years (or more) still could 
hold their own with the students coming from 
college course 1, most of whom had not inter- 
rupted their language study. Furthermore, the 
percentage of repeats and failures in the high 
school groups is lower than in the college group. 
This is borne out by all three departments. The 
results of the individual departments were as 
follows: 
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Group Students Grade-point Repeats Failures, 
average 
FRENCH 
College 164 2.43 8 12 
No lapse 60 2.62 1 1 
1 year lapse 9 3.00 0 0 
2 year lapse 17 2.35 0 1 
GERMAN 
College 131 2.54 5 4 
No lapse 17 3.41 0 0 
1 year lapse 3 1.67 0 0 
2 year lapse 4 3.50 0 0 
SPANISH 
College 82 2.04 2 8 
No lapse 45 2.44 1 3 
1 year lapse 10 2.00 0 0 
2 year lapse 46 2.43 0 1 


When broken up into departments, the figures 
thus show the same tendency to decline a little 
from the no-lapse to the 2 year lapse group, but 
all high school groups compare favorably with 
the college group. 

There were almost twice as many cases in 
course 2 when the experiment was repeated in 
June 1953. Unfortunately, however, the results 
were less significant this time since, in this 
second semester of the academic year, 90°% of 
the students had taken their prerequisite work 
in college course 1. The general results were as 
follows: 


Group Students Grade-point Repeats Failures 
average 

College 933 2.47 9 34 
No lapse 14 2.99 1 0 
} year lapse 11 2.64 0 0 
1 year lapse 11 2.350 0 0 
14 year lapse 14 2.29 0 1 
2 year (or 

more) lapse 46 2.67 2 0 

1029 


Even here it will be noted, however, that there 
is a decline from the no-lapse to the 1 year and 
2 year lapse groups, but all three are superior to 
the college group. There are, of course, too few 
cases in most of the high school groups here, 
but the last, with 46 cases, would seem to have 
some significance. 


2 This is not the system used at the University of Cali- 
fornia, where A-3, B-2, C-1; it was, however, thought pre 
ferable here to assign some value to the D, which is, after 
all a passing grade. 
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What, now, may we conclude from these 
figures? First, that there is apparently little 
reason for concern about the effect of the time 
lapse on performance. That there is an effect 
seems certain; in practically all cases the two- 
year lapse group scored significantly lower than 
the no-lapse group. Thus, it is naturally prefer- 
able for the student to conclude his high school 
language work in the twelfth or eleventh grade 
rather than the tenth, and the shorter the lapse 
the better.’ 

On the other hand, it appears that the quality 
of the initial learning is far more important a 
factor than the interruption of study. It is curi- 
ous to note that invariably not only the no- 
lapse group but also the 2 year lapse group 
scored higher than the college group. The no- 
lapse group always scored considerably higher 
than the college group. I am not sure of the 
reason for this. It seems reasonable to suppose 
two factors: first that it is preferable to begin 
language at a younger age than the college age, 
and second that slower absorption of beginning 
language reaps its rewards. Two years in high 
school still seem to be preferable to a single 
semester in college. However, I think it would 
be a serious mistake to consider re-evaluating 
the college equivalent of the first two years of 
high school language. Not only would much 
realia and general cultural materia! have to be 
deleted from beginning language courses if the 
pace were stepped up to adjust to a heavier 
valuation, but it is very doubtful if the high 
school groups would then compare as favorably 
with the college group. We in the colleges, on 
the other hand, may well consider whether we 
have not been obliging our students to absorb 
too much material in the first semester of lan- 
guage study. 

The figures above would seem to indicate, in 
any case, that there is no need for separate sec- 
tions in college to distinguish high school and 
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college trained language students, that the high 
school people do very well beside their college 
brothers regardless of the time lapse, and that, 
therefore, the better student or even the aver- 
age one need have no qualms about continuing 
his language even if he has interrupted it.‘ In 
the last analysis, the differences in performance 
between the groups studied is not of overriding 
importance. The external time element is not 
nearly so significant as the type of student lan- 
guages can attract and the nature of the in- 
struction made available. 

As a final word, it may be suggested that 
other colleges check on this experiment or per- 
form similar ones in their own departments. The 
questionnaire form is not difficult to administer 
and control, though the compilation of results 
may be time-consuming, other questions may 
be added and much interesting information 
gleaned this way which may be used directly to 
refine instructional and administrative pro- 
cedures.5 

IRVING PUTTER 

University of California, Berkeley 


Principals might, for example, advise students who will 
present only the minimum two years, to take the second 
year either in the twelfth or eleventh grade. Obviously, 
however, it would be an unsatisfactory pattern to have the 
two years in the ninth and twelfth grades. In the January 
group 54% of the high school students did, in fact, continue 
their language work with no lapse. The problem tends to 
solve itself, of course, when students present more than the 
minimum language study. 

* Frequently it happens that students coming from high 
school underestimate their own capacities, and imagine 
they have forgotten almost everything they have learned, 
when, in fact, a short review is sufficient to refresh their 
memories. It is always well to encourage such students to 
push ahead rather than fall back. 

5 Subsequent to the writing of this article, the identical 
experiment was undertaken in the three languages depart- 
ments at U.C.L.A. by Professor Erick Wahlgren of the De- 
partment of Germanic Languages; the results were strik- 
ingly similar. 









N AMERICAN tourist visiting in Austrian 
cities is likely to be surprised and, if his 
knowledge of German does not surpass that of 
most of his travelling countrymen, delighted at 
the frequency with which he encounters Aus- 
trians fluent in English. It is more than likely 
that he will attribute this widespread ac- 
quaintance with his mother-tongue, at least in 
large part, to the close contact Austrians have 
had with British and American occupation 
personnel in the years following the War. It is 
improbable, however, that there are many 
cases where a real knowledge of the English 
language has been “picked up” in this fashion. 
A command of English is acquired by Austrians 
principally through study in the public school 
system: to some extent in the four-year ‘‘Haupt- 
schule,”’ a free junior high-school, but largely 
in the “Mittelschule,’! an eight-year secondary 
school, which may best be described in terms of 
the American educational system as a combina- 
tion of advanced junior high-school, senior 
high-school, and junior college. A brief descrip- 
tion of the Austrian secondary school system is 
a necessary preliminary to consideration of its 
aims and achievements in the instruction of 
English. 

The ‘‘Mittelschule” is not, like the American 
high-school, intended to accommodate pupils of 
extremely diverse abilities and interests. Ail 
Austrian children (with the exception of those 
who attend private schools) receive the first 
four years of their education in a common ele- 
mentary school (“‘Volksschule”’). To satisfy the 
compulsory education requirement of eight 
years, pupils, after completing the work of the 
“Volksschule,” may continue at approximately 
the same level of achievement by attending the 
“Hauptschule” or, if they have sufficient ability 
to pass entrance examinations, they may trans- 
fer to the more demanding ‘‘Mittelschule.’” 
The latter is not a free school, but since tuition 
fees are extremely low the only real bars pre- 
sented to admission are scholastic ones. 
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The ‘‘Mittelschule” level of Austrian educa- 
tion has four branches: the “Gymnasium,” the 
“Realgymnasium,” the ‘‘Realschule,” and the 
‘“‘Frauenoberschule.’* Speaking very generally, 
these types differ from one another in the 
amount of emphasis they place on the classical 
languages on the one hand and on the natura! 
sciences on the other. With few exceptions 
English is taught in the schools of all four types 
either as a first or second modern foreign lan- 
guage. Since the experience of the writer was 
chiefly with the “Realgymnasium’’ the re- 
marks which follow will apply most specifically 
to the instruction of English in that type of 
school. A general uniformity of aim and method 
in all the ‘“‘Mittelschulen”’ is assured, however, 
by various means of centralized control, the 
principal one being the official curriculum out- 
line, Lehrplaene der oesterreichischen Mittel- 
schule.® 

In the ‘‘Mittelschule” the study of English is 
usually initiated in the first year and continued 
throughout the other seven. The number of 
hours of class instruction in the various years 
is as follows: in the first two years, four hours 


1 The term “‘Mittelschule” is a generic one and includes 
the various school types on the secondary level. 

2 The first four years of the ‘“‘Mittelschule,” like the four 
years of the “Hauptschule,” satisfy the compulsory educa- 
tion requirement. Approximately 45% of the pupils of the 
“Mittelschule” terminate their education at the end of this 
period. 

3 The ‘“‘Frauenoberschule”’ is, as the name indicates, 4 
girl’s school; the other three secondary school types are 
open to both sexes. It is the usual practice for boys and girls 
to attend separate schools, but there are a considerable 
number of coeducational institutions. 

‘ The curriculum of the “Realgymnasium” represents, 
to a certain extent, a compromise between that of the 
“Gymnasium,” which emphasizes Greek and Latin, and 
that of the “Realschule,” which gives more weight to the 
sciences. 

5 All Austrian public schools are under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Education, which issues the Le/r plaene. 

6 In the “Gymnasium” English is not required after the 
first four years but can be continued as an elective subject: 
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a week; in the intermediate four years, three 
hours; and in the final two years, two hours.’ 

The average pupil begins his study of English 
at the age of ten, an age which is, in many re- 
spects, ideally suited for the introduction to a 
new language. The young child’s natural curi- 
osity and his urge to imitate are still strong; at 
the same time, he has already acquired, from 
directed practice with his mother-tongue, some 
understanding of language structure. More- 
over, during the first years of his study he is not 
hampered by the self-consciousness which 
makes so many older pupils hesitate to speak 
for fear of appearing ridiculous. 

The methods used by the Austrian teacher 
in beginning English classes are admirably 
suited to take advantage of the factors men- 
tioned above. From the outset English is 
spoken in the classroom® although, of course, 
the conversational level has to be kept low for 
a considerable period of time. Ideally and, in 
the case of the best teachers, actually, use of 
the mother-tongue is confined to the clarifica- 
tion of difficult points. Short questions and an- 
swers, re-telling of short narratives, dramatiza- 
tion of simple stories, and competition in vo- 
cabulary games are the most important 
techniques used in these initial stages. 

Because so many pupils leave school after 
completing only four years of the ‘“Mittel- 
schule” it is considered essential that a good 
basic knowledge of English be acquired by the 
end of this period. Accordingly, the curriculum 
outline stresses the necessity of ‘“‘predominat- 
ingly practical objectives” cn this level, and the 
material with which the pupil is brought into 
contact is, in general, such as has a direct rela- 
tionship to his every-day experiences. Also, but 
secondarily, prescribed is an “introduction to 
the land and people of Great Britain, of the 
British Commonwealth, and of the United 
States of America.” 

English instruction in the upper four years of 
a ““Mittelschule” presents a considerably more 
complicated picture than that on the elemen- 
tary and lower intermediate levels. While aim- 
ing at increasing the pupil’s oral proficiency 
and enlarging his knowledge of grammar it is 
expected to concentrate on material which will 
familiarize him with the culture—in the widest 
sense of the word—of the English-speaking 
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peoples. Selections from textbooks and maga- 
zines are read in class, discussed, and, in some 
instances, developed in English compositions. 
Most of this material is concerned with the 
history and economy of England and the United 
States, as well as with social and political insti- 
tutions of the two countries. No attempt is 
made to survey comprehensively either English 
or American literature, but short stories, plays, 
or excerpts from longer works are read. Nine- 
teenth century works receive the most atten- 
tion, but selections are taken from various 
periods, including the modern one. Within cer- 
tain broad limits, set by the official curriculum 
outline,® the teacher may select for himself the 
literary material his classes will read. 

The task which confronts a teacher in the 
advanced English classes is a formidable one. 
The tremendous amount of material prescribed 
by the official curriculum outline could not be 
adequately treated in double the number of 
instructional hours now available; at the same 
time, the pupils, who are expected to carry on 
relatively complicated discussions in English, 
have, in many cases, become reluctant to ex- 
press themselves. Over-awareness of their own 
grammatical mistakes and of deficiencies in vo- 
cabulary causes some of them to lose confidence 
in “‘school English.” In the final two years, 
where only two hours a week are allotted to 
English, the teacher must often be satisfied if 
oral proficiency does not drop back below a level 
previously attained. 

Any consideration of advanced English in- 
struction in the “Mittelschule’’ would be in- 
complete without at least a brief discussion of 
the ‘‘Matura,” or leaving examination, which 
forms an integral part of the Austrian second- 
ary school system and for which the instructor 
must give his pupils specific preparation. 


7 In the ‘‘Realschule” the last four years have only two 
hours of English instruction a week. 

8 The standard pronunciation is that of Great Britain. 
An effort is made, before the end of the fourth year of 
study, to acquaint the pupil with the main differences 
between British and American pronunciation and usage. 

® The curriculum outline provides a list of suitable works 
from which the teacher may choose. Works not on the list 
may be used if the teacher first secures the approval of the 
proper school authorities. It is, however, required that most 
of an “easier” Shakespeare play and a portion of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost be read in the advanced courses. 
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The ‘‘Matura”’ requirements in English are 
designed to test both the written and oral skills 
of the candidate. The written section offers him 
three options. If he chooses the first of them, an 
English text of four to five hundred words is 
read to him by the examiner. He must then 
write down in English in his own words the 
content of the text. The second option, the one 
most frequently taken, is that of writing an 
original essay in English on a “‘not too difficult 
subject.”’ Finally, there is the possibility of 
translating an English text into German, a 
choice which, because of the extremely high 
standards set for the use of the mother-tongue, 
is made by few. 

The oral “‘Matura’”’ consists of three parts. 
As an initial test the pupil is asked to read 
aloud an English text (usually a selection from 
nineteenth or twentieth century literature), to 
translate it, and to interpret portions of it. 
This exercise is followed by a question designed 
to further test the candidate’s oral proficiency 
as well as his “understanding of the land and 
people, of the habits and customs, of the eco- 
nomic and political situation of the English- 
speaking countries.”’ The third portion, which 
is usually omitted except for doubtful cases, 
deals with the pupil’s private reading or with 
some aspect of every-day life. 

The results obtained in the instruction of 
English in Austrian secondary schools are, to an 
American observer, very impressive although, 
perhaps, not surprising under the favorable cir- 
cumstances which prevail. Pupils are, in gen- 
eral, able to speak and write English with 
considerable proficiency by the end of the first 
four years of instruction;!° and, if they complete 
the upper-level course of study, they also ac- 
quire a familiarity with many aspects of English 
and American life. These highly satisfactory 
accomplishments testify to the capability of the 
teachers as well as to the effectiveness of the 
method which has been adopted as a standard 
for the schools. Far from the least important 
factor contributing to the success of language 
teaching in Austria is the respect languages en- 
joy as core subjects in the curriculum. 

It is of some interest to know what Austrian 
teachers think of a system which demands a 
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high degree of uniformity in method and ma- 
terials and to see what they consider to be their 
special problems. 

A national conference of secondary school 
teachers of English, held in Vienna in October, 
1952 revealed a—to an American language 
teacher—striking absence of disagreement 
about methods of instruction. The consensus of 
the teachers present was, apparently, that the 
combination of direct and grammatical method 
prescribed in the curriculum outline was bring- 
ing good results. Some general dissatisfaction 
was expressed with the reading lists which, like 
the Lehrplaene as a whole, had not seen a re- 
vision over a period of seven years. Many 
teachers were of the opinion that the Shake- 
speare reading requirement, being in any case 
impossible of fulfillment, should be modified or 
eliminated. It was felt, too, that a more realistic 
attitude should be taken toward the amount of 
cultural material the advanced English classes 
were expected to assimilate. 

Most of the problems to which the conference 
turned its attention were not due to dissatisfac- 
tion with the requirements laid down by the 
supervisory authorities but to more general 
factors. Several speakers pointed out that, be- 
cause the language skill most often demanded 
by employers was that of translation, a real 
need existed for more translation practice, espe- 
cially in the lower and the lower intermediate 
classes. Much attention was devoted to the in- 
fluence exerted by the “‘Matura’”’ on instruction 
in the advanced classes. This took the form not 
of criticism of the ‘“‘Matura” but of suggestions 
for preparing the students to meet its rigorous 
demands. 

In general, except for a feeling that more in- 
structional time was needed in the advanced 
classes, there was no significant dissatisfaction 
with supervisory controls. 

RICHARD B. O’CONNELL 

University of South Dakota 


10In any comparison between the respective achieve- 
ments of Austrian and American schools over similar peri- 
ods of time it must be kept in mind that the school year 
in Austria lasts about one month longer than in the United 
States. 
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OREIGN language teachers in the United 
States have often been required to justify 
the inclusion of language study in the curricu- 
lum. Too often parental and even student oppo- 
sition to the foreign language requirement has 
put the teacher in the position of a crusader in 
a quixotic cause that is almost lost in the 
mumbo-jumbo of those who are advocating a 
course of study keyed to the needs of a scientific 
age. How many speeches have been made, how 
many articles written on the values, both cul- 
tural and vocational, inherent in the learning of 
a foreign tongue! Only recently, as an out- 
growth of global war and a one-world philoso- 
phy, have we out-moded creatures, the foreign 
language teachers, acquired champions in high 
places who are proclaiming loudly that the na- 
tion needs more trained language specialists. 
Whenever we meet with our colleagues in 
solemn conclave behind the closed doors of a 
convention hall, and the fruitful topic of the 
value of foreign language study has been 
squeezed dry, the hue and cry of methodology 
raises its persistent head. One of the facets of 
methodology, that of motivation, always comes 
in for its share of pedagogical discussion. It is 
here that the author of this article, long a 
teacher in a center of isolationism in the mid- 
west, steps into the picture with an inner glow 
of satisfaction for she is now teaching in an 
area where no one questions the need of learn- 
ing to speak a language other than one’s own. 
This Utopia, far removed from the shores of the 
continental United States, and yet strictly 
speaking, a part of it, is found on the Misawa 
Air Base, northern Honshu, Japan, in one of the 
dependent schools maintained by the armed 
forces for the children of military personnel 
Overseas. Parents and children alike, struggling 
with the task of mastering enough Japanese to 
Carry on the simplest type of conversation, have 
taken up mental cudgels in defense of foreign 
languages in general—Japanese, French, Span- 
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ish, German, or Choctaw. As the world grows 
smaller in direct proportion to the speed of 
travel, he who is in Japan today may find him- 
self in Spain tomorrow. Motivation? Not nec- 
essary, for when the teacher says ‘‘beaucoup”’ 
the students reply ‘‘takusan”; ‘“‘pequefio” 
draws forth “sukoshi”; “pan” is still “pan” 
since the word is the same in Japanese and in 
Spanish. 

The ability to speak a foreign language 
takes on new dignity when everyone from the 
wife of the commanding officer to the lowliest 
airman is studying Japanese either with a pri- 
vate tutor or in the courses offered by the In- 
formation and Education Division of the armed 
forces. Even the writer of this article, who by 
virtue of her assignment is teaching foreign lan- 
guages in a dependent school, humbly sits at 
the feet of her tutor one day in order to present 
a lesson in Japanese the following day to a 
group of eager sixth graders who are, in many 
instances, more adept than she in grasping new 
terms. This experience, though often embar- 
rassing, is rewarding in that it places the in- 
structor, long removed from the student’s 
bench and accustomed to handing down aca- 
demic pronouncements, in the réle of learner. 
There is nothing more conducive to sympa- 
thetic teaching than to take the conceit out of 
the teacher. Let the battle of transfer of train- 
ing rage on, but never let it be denied that one 
who is in the throes of learning a new language 
is more cognizant of the growing pains of an 
incipient Spanish or French scholar than one 
whose early struggles with a foreign tongue 
have been lost in the limbo of time. 

An important part of a language teacher’s 
work is that of giving his students an appreci- 
ation of the culture of the nation whose lan- 
guage they are learning. Americans are apt to 
be less tolerant of the ways of life of another 
country and of its contribution to world civili- 
zation than are other nationalities. Because of 
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our proneness to judge all phases of life by our 
standards of technical superiority, we have 
made enemies in far-flung places. If civilization 
is to be appraised by the number of bathrooms 
per one thousand inhabitants, our claim to 
superiority is justified. On the other hand, if we 
are to become a mature people with an artistic 
and a literary background, we must learn to 
appreciate the treasures, centuries old, of other 
lands and acquire an understanding of the cus- 
toms, costumes, and mental attitudes of our 
neighbors all over the world. Only thus can we 
find a basis for mutual trust and cooperation. 

Many a time and oft language teachers have 
engaged in ‘‘cultural’’ projects, and have made 
valiant efforts to instill in indifferent and often 
phlegmatic students and enthusiasm for foreign 
climes and foreign folk. Most of us have come 
to despise the word “‘realia’”’ and that latest 
educational term, ‘‘room climate.’’ Here in 
Japan culture does not need to be dragged into 
an unreceptive class by the tail. Interest in 
things Japanese has somehow, willy-nilly, 
brought with it an interest in the way Spanish 
and French and German people dress, act, and 
drink their tea. Any boy or girl who has worn 
“tabi” in school, dressed in a kimono at night 
to do his homework, sat on the floor to eat 
“sukiyaki,”’ participated in a tea-ceremony, 
commuted to school in a crowded Japanese 
train, visited Shinto and Buddhist Temples, 
will never more frown on the efforts of a con- 
scientious teacher who has abandoned momen- 
tarily the study of Spanish or French verbs in 
order to comply with the CULTURAL OB- 
JECTIVE as outlined in the foreign language 
curriculum. 

The dependent schools are often visited by 
teacher delegations from nearby Japanese 
schools. Our children have learned to respond 
to the conventional greetings of the visitors in 
reasonably correct Japanese and to bow with 
the aplomb of an ambassador at the Court of 
St. James. How much easier it becomes to inter- 
pret the Spanish ‘‘abrazo”’ or the French hand- 
kissing ceremony to teen-agers in this foreign 
language Utopia than to their self-conscious 
counterparts in the United States. Not long ago 
the writer of this article was visited by six 
Japanese teachers of English who came to ob- 
serve her Spanish class. By the end of the 
period she found that she had six new students 
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of Spanish, for the visitors were participating 
in the lesson and were reading in concert with 
the American boys and girls with a facility that 
indicated great similarity in the pronunciation 
of Spanish and Japanese. Here at the Misawa 
Air Base we are not talking about One World; 
we are living it. 

Not only do the Japanese visit us, but we, in 
due correspondence and with equal curiosity, 
descend en masse on their schools and converge 
upon the English classes. It is a heart-warming 
experience to observe a group of serious, rosy- 
cheeked Japanese school-children who are 
analyzing with commendable thoroughness 
such copybook maxims as: ‘Honesty is the best 
policy” and ‘‘Napoleon was defeated at Water- 
loo.” 

Before concluding this article on foreign lan- 
guage teaching in the dependent schools, men- 
tion should be made of the excellence of educa- 
tional opportunity provided by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for American boys and girls 
overseas. These schools are not makeshift 
affairs; they are well-organized and _ well- 
equipped, and are staffed by the most compe- 
tent teaching personnel that can be obtained in 
the United States. The writer, who for many 
years was connected with the Chicago Public 
Schools, has been afforded every device for 
making her teaching as effective as in our state- 
side schools. Textbooks, maps, films, language 
charts, records, dictionaries, a library, general 
as well as professional, are in adequate supply. 

Since small classes often prevail, especially 
in the high school department, teachers are 
able to overcome the difficulties presented by a 
transient population. In a recent questionnaire 
the students who came to us from large city 
systems affirmed that they had received more 
individual attention in the dependent schools 
than they had ever experienced. Although it is 
true that many of us in the smaller high schools 
are teaching several different subjects (Spanish, 
French, Latin, “sukoshi” Japanese, World 
History, and American History, in the case of 
the author), the conditions under which we 
work and the challenge of a new and interesting 
environment have made us better teachers tha! 
had we remained in our comfortable ruts in the 


United States. 
ANNE Z. Moore 
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OR some eighteen years I have taught a 

course in the literature of the French Renais- 
sance, either in French or in English transla- 
tion. Certain essays of Montaigne are read and 
discussed each year; these may vary slightly 
from year to year, but those entitled On 
Pedantry and The Education of Children are al- 
ways read. Seldom has it happened that I have 
not had a student in the class who has not had 
a course in the History of Education; these, so 
it used to seem to me, should logically be the 
ones who could add most to our discussion and 
bring in the most relevant material. Not many 
years had passed, however, before I learned that 
the contributions of these students were apt to 
be sketchy, vague, and more likely to be inac- 
curate than to the point. I could not blame this 
on the stupidity of the students, for most of 
them had fine records in college. The trouble 
must be elsewhere, and I thought it would be 
enlightening at least to see how the ideas on 
education of the great essayist were presented 
to our students in the available texts on the 
history of education. Out of this quest grew this 
article. 

A bibliography of all the histories of educa- 
tion published since 1900 was first compiled. A 
few were out of print, and diligent search for 
the past year on the part of Mr. E. W. King, 
our excellent and conscientious librarian, has 
failed to locate copies of some of them for my 
use. However, more than forty different texts 
were available, and from a study of them the 
conclusions I am presenting here were drawn. 
[ have at present no reason to believe that the 
few we were unable to procure could vitally 
change the picture or alter appreciably my con- 
clusions. 

Seventeen of the books consulted did not 
€ven mention Montaigne. The dates of their 
publication range from 1904 to 1951. Four of 
these are devoted to the growth of education in 
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the United States, with occasional reference to 
earlier times and other countries, and the omis- 
sion can be understood. Another entitled A 
Guide to Research in Educational History has one 
reference to Montaigne—the treatment of 
Montaigne given in Porter’s Great Pedagogical 
Essays (1905), a sort of anthology with brief 
bibliographies of writers from Plato to Spencer. 
I doubt if this would be the springboard for 
much research, but I may be mistaken. Eby 
and Arrowood, in their History and Philosophy 
of Education, Ancient and Medieval (1940) de- 
vote more than one hundred pages to the Ren- 
aissance, but all of them are devoted to the 
Renaissance in Italy, and virtually no mention 
is made of that in other countries. Valuable and 
thorough (as far as it goes) as this treatment 
seems to me, I think chat their book would have 
had much greater value had they included other 
countries, even at the expense of cutting down 
considerably on the section devoted to Italy. 
Melvin, in his Education, A History (1946) de- 
votes twenty-six pages to the Renaissance and 
Reformation, but nowhere in it do I find men- 
tion of Montaigne or Rabelais. He devotes 
space to Petrarch, Erasmus, Luther, and others 
of the period. In this connection it might well 
be to point out that a whole chapter (nine 
pages) is devoted to Rousseau. 

Eight histories of education deal with Mon- 
taigne so lightly that they can be virtually 
ruled out as to value to the serious student. 
One, a volume by Thompson in Barnes and 
Noble’s College Outline Series, devotes five head- 
ings—A-B-C-D-E—varying in size from one to 
two and one-half lines—to Montaigne. Rabelais 
rates only A-B-C, but Rousseau, who is—and 


* This is a reworking of a paper bearing the same title 
read at the University of Kentucky Language Conference 
on April 24, 1953. The author acknowledges his gratitude 
to Miami University for grants that enabled him to make 
this study. 
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rightly so—taken up, by reference at least in 
virtually all of the books I consulted—gets 
more than a whole page. The seven other texts, 
however, are bona-fide histories of education, 
but the space they devote to Montaigne ranges 
from references to his undoubted influence on 
Locke, to his own education at the Collége of 
Guyenne, and to his satire of the then-prevail- 
ing methods of education. Unless the teacher 
had added from his own store of knowledge to 
the scant offerings of these texts, Montaigne 
would be little more than a name to the stu- 
dents in those courses where these books were 
used as a text. These texts are all sizeable books 
—all over 400 pages—so the necessity to con- 
dense per se cannot entirely explain the scanty 
treatment given the essayist. As far as I can see, 
the somewhat cavalier treatment accorded him 
must be accounted for by the author’s ideas of 
his relative importance in the history of educa- 
tion. Rabelais receives essentially the same 
handling, but Rousseau is treated more amply 
in all, and especially in two of these seven texts. 

The most recent of these books, Jarman, 
Landmarks in the History of Education (1952), 
mentions Rabelais and Montaigne both twice 
by name, but he devotes no separate treatment 
to either, merely listing them along with others 
as parts of movements or dissenters from the 
ideas on education then prevalent. The follow- 
ing quotation (page 188) will give an idea of his 
treatment of these two men: “Rabelais . . . and 
Montaigne were both dissatisfied with the sur- 
viving medieval character of the older educa- 
tion, and they wrote of a wider curriculum re- 
lated to life rather than to books alone.” 

Butts, in his Cultural History of Education 
makes these statements: ‘‘the essays of Mon- 
taigne furnished the cultural ideal of scholarly 
letters for the pleasure of the intellectual 
classes” and “‘literary classics should be sources 
of wisdom in action.” 

True as these remarks may be, I think that 
the student who reads it would have a decidedly 
inadequate idea of the value of both of these 
famous Frenchmen unless the teacher came to 
his aid, or he supplemented his own readings. I 
doubt if any teacher of French literature of the 
Renaissance would be inclined to settle for this 
treatment of Montaigne or Rabelais. Rousseau 
is dealt with much more handsomely. 


Wm. MARION MILLER 








Six additional books—all fairly modern as 
texts on the history of education go (1934-1952) 
—likewise pay relatively little attention to our 
author. Two of them—Mulhern, A History of 
Education (1946), and Eby and Arrowood, The 
Development of Modern Education—refer to him 
as they do to Rabelais, in several places, as an 
influence on both Locke and Rousseau later on, 
but they do not give anything that even faintly 
resembles a treatment that would give the stu- 
dent even a decent approximation of what Mon- 
taigne stood for and advocated. Here again, let 
us hope that the teacher, from his own stock, or 
by outside readings, adds to the class text. One 
of these books is Kane, A History of Education 
(1938). This author, directly after handling 
Rabelais pretty roughly and criticizing those 
who praise him or even give him any credit for 
his ideas on education, handles Montaigne 
(p. 319) in five paragraphs (about two pages, 
half of which are footnotes). After a brief intro- 
duction about the essayist, he analyzes and 
sums up three essays—On Pedantry, On the Edu- 
cation of Children, and the Love of Fathers for 
Their Children in as many paragraphs. The 
paragraphs vary in length from three to eight 
lines, but he tells us in the long line of each par- 
agraph how many pages the essay takes in 
either the original or in the translation, of which 
Iam not sure. A longer paragraph—some seven- 
teen lines—gives what I presume is his con- 
sidered judgment of Montaigne, but here again 
I am afraid that the student will escape from 
the course with that dangerous by-product of 
so many courses—a little knowledge of dubious 
value and perhaps misleading at best. The main 
idea of Montaigne’s so called ‘‘system’’—the 
training of judgment, seems to have been en- 
tirely overlooked. 

A study of this type would not be complete, 
to my way of thinking, without reference at 
least to Cubberly, Syllabus of Lectures on the 
History of Education with Selected Bibliographies 
and Suggested Readings (1904). This book is old, 
I know, but I am told that it is still a standard 
volume. Both Rabelais and Montaigne are 
given ample and satisfying treatment with 
references to works in English, French, and 
German. Rousseau, it must be stated, is ac- 
corded a much greater “‘coverage’’—five full 
pages—as contrasted to about one for each of 
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the Renaissance authors. This, however, is un- 
derstandable and needs no comment. 

Twelve histories of educatien offer a fairly 
accurate idea of Montaigne’s position in the 
world of educational thought and ideas. But 
before taking them up I should like to make 
reference to one which is not, in the usually ac- 
cepted sense of the term, a history of education. 
It is Ulrich, Three Thousand Years of Educa- 
tional Wisdom, published in 1947 by the Har- 
vard University Press. Its sub-title, Selections 


from Great Documents, is more indicative of its 


contents than the main title. The selections 
range from writings of the ancient Indians to 
Emerson. Nothing from Rabelais is found in it, 
but Montaigne’s The Education of Children is 
published almost im toto. As in the case of the 
other authors cited, the essay is preceded by a 
brief “‘appreciation” of the man which is, by 
the way, a better summary of his ideas than 
many of the other longer treatments on him in 
other books. I hope that this book is required 
outside reading—for I don’t see how most pro- 
fessors of the history of education could use it 
as a Class text, for obvious reasons—in all classes 
in the subject. Here, at least, the student will 
get first-hand knowledge, albeit through trans- 
lations, of the essayist and his ideas. 

In the greater part of the last series of books 
I have considered, much time is given as to just 
where Montaigne—along with Rabelais, Rous- 
seau, and others—should be classified and by 
what label he should be tagged. I may be wrong 
in this, but I am inclined to think that perhaps 
the authors are more interested in terms than 
in ideas. Three terms stand out in the discus- 
sions of educational thought of the Renaissance 
—the Humanist Realist, the Social Realist, and 
the Sense Realist. They remind me somewhat of 
Marquand’s Point of No Return, with his lower- 
lower, middle-lower, and upper-lower, etc. clas- 
sification, but I doubt if historians of education 
would see my point. In Cole, A History of Edu- 
cation—Socrates to Montessori (1950) we find 
(p. 243) the humanist realists (which includes 
Erasmus and Rabelais) defined as men who 
“wanted to use the writings of Greece, and have 
them as a source material for ideas, not as exer- 
cises for training in correct Latin phraseology.” 
The social realist (p. 442) which includes Mon- 
taigne and Locke, “wanted to change the con- 
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tent of the curriculum (as contrasted to the 
humanist realist) so as to adapt it better to the 
needs of society, or rather to the needs of the 
upper classes.” The last of the three groups, the 
sense realists, “‘wanted to change both curricu- 
lum and methodology by the substitution of 
science for languages and by the use of experi- 
mentation, observation, laboratories, demon- 
strations and pictures. They also advocated the 
replacement of Latin by the vernacular” Fran- 
cis Bacon is placed in this category. Although I 
can see some accuracy in these terms, they do 
not tell the whole story and I doubt if Rabelais, 
Montaigne or Rousseau ever realized just what 
sort of realists they were; perhaps it is better 
that they did not, for they might then have 
stopped writing. Cole’s book, valuable though 
it is, and well written, seems to me more en- 
grossed with terms and details than with the 
living thought and vital ideas on Montaigne, 
and I have cited it here as giving a good defini- 
tion of terms rather than an excellent source 
book for knowledge of Montaigne’s ideas. I 
could have used it in an early grouping, but 
decided to refer to it here. 

Another book, Knight, Twenty Centuries of 
Education (1940), gives a very brief but pointed 
reference (pp. 345-346) to both Rabelais and 
Montaigne, but later on (p. 405) the author 
wisely points out that long ago—long before 
the term was even dreamed of—Montaigne, 
among others, had progressive tendencies. Mr. 
Knight quotes an excerpt from The Education 
of Children that, and here I quote, ‘‘reads today 
as if it were taken from an address at a conven- 
tion of the Progressive Education Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria.” But in this text, as in 
the case of Cole’s book, the teacher should add 
much to the material of the book. I am sure 
that this the authors could and would do in 
their own classes, but I am not so sure about 
the run-of-the-mill variety of teacher. 

The other books I referred to earlier in this 
last category—there is no point in discussing 
each one here—give the student as good an in- 
sight as can be expected as to the thoughts and 
ideas of Montaigne, but, of course, they cannot 
acquire the appreciation of Montaigne that is 
to be had from a reading of the essays them- 
selves. But we language teachers have no great 
right to complain, for we would not expect our 
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students in literature classes to get a satisfac- 
tory appreciation of any author’s value or works 
from the reading of a history of literature. I be- 
lieve that it can be safely said that the authors 
of these histories of education (I shall not list 
the names of all the authors nor the titles of all 
their books) have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves fairly well of the subject they are 
writing about. Some do better jobs than others, 
usually because they take more space for the 
man. The essays cited are virtually always 
those on Pedaniry and The Education of Chil- 
dren;' we teachers of French well know that 
many ideas on education are found elsewhere, 
but the students who read but these two get 
Montaigne’s main ideas on the training of the 
judgment, the value of the tutor and especially 
the choice of the tutor, the value of travel, the 
development of the man, the necessity of build- 
ing a body as well as a mind, the training for 
life, social adjustment, etc. The authors give 
something of Montaigne’s own background and 
training and do their best to point out his far- 
sightedness and his influence today. In many 
cases we find short and pertinent quotes that 
tell more than a dozen pages of author’s dis- 
course. John S. Brubacher, in his History of the 
Problems of Education (1947) cites (p. 499) 
Montaigne as an influence in the field of teacher 
training—the cruel master and the one surfeited 
with knowledge. I am inclined to think that to 
have quoted the old Master’s keen remark 
about “‘la téte bien faite, et non bien pleine” 
would have said much more. He also cites Mon- 
taigne’s criticism of the teacher’s use of “high- 
flight’”’ terms and his criticism “‘that their teach- 
ing was too removed from life’’ as still valid to- 
day. The regrettable thing is that the students 
read about the essays, but do not necessarily 
read them. 

In Boyd, The History of Western Education 
(1950) we find a very good treatment of Mon- 
taigne (p. 223); the five pages are accurate and 
to the point, and I am inclined to think that the 
student who read them would want to know 
more about Montaigne. In Robert Ulich, His- 
tory of Educational Thought (1950), we find an- 
other good discussion about Montaigne. Mr. 
Ulrich refers to him in several places, but on 
pp. 156-161, he points out that ‘Montaigne 
represents the first great personality of educa- 
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tional thought to have a completely autono- 
mous and secular concept of man” but he ad- 
mits that this leads some to great heights of 
self development and others to “loneliness, des- 
pair, and the relativization of all values.” 

I believe that in this brief study I have dis- 
covered that the student who has completed a 
course in the history of education need not nec- 
essarily have a deficient or erroneous concept of 
Montaigne and his place in the world of educa- 
tional development and thought. Whether he 
does or not, will depend largely on the choice 
of the text used by the teacher. The publication 
date will not assure this, for books published 
as early as 1907 give better and clearer views of 
Montaigne than do some more recent ones. 
However, I believe that the ones which are 
most accurate and which contain the best total 
appraisals of value for the world today are by 
and large those most recent. But no matter 
what text is used, we should never forget that 
they cannot and were not intended to replace 
the reading of the essays themselves. How many 
students ever read them while taking a course 
in the history of education, I do not know. I 
have discovered none, I must admit. And we 
should always remember that the teacher 
should always be bigger than the text, and if he 
cannot add to it his student’s knowledge will 
be proportionately deficient. And, of course, 
his remarks, his emphasis or lack of it, or level 
of emphasis, on a point or author will be re- 
flected in his student’s grasp of the man or his 
ideas and influence. There seems to be no logical 
reason why the students who have a course in 
the history of education should be totally ignor- 
ant of Montaigne and his ideas, but that will, 
I believe, depend on the text used, the amount 
and type of supplementary reading, and the 
wishes, knowledge, and especially the good 
judgment of his teacher. 

Wm. Marion MILLER 

Miami University 


1A casual perusal of Compayré, Montaigne and the 
Education of the Judgment (translation by J. E. Mansion, 
New York; Crowell. 1908.) soon reveals that these two 
essays, important though they are, are far from being the 
only ones in which Montaigne’s ideas on education are t0 
be found. It is indeed strange how few bibliographies list 
this important work. 
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OW that introspection has become a fash- 

ion with Liberal Arts colleges all over the 
country and much scrutinizing of the curricu- 
lum is being done with the aid of the Ford 
Foundation or other sources, it would not seem 
amiss to cast a glance at the modern language 
situation throughout the country. One’s first 
impression is that no other area presents such 
a confusing picture, for there seems to be no 
general agreement on the inherent values of 
modern languages, anything but uniformity in 
language requirements (in colleges where there 
is such a requirement) and a constant state of 
flux within the colleges themselves, every year 
furnishing examples of some colleges doing 
away with requirements altogether, others re- 
storing them and in the case of the requirement 
itselfi—lengthening it or shortening it according 
to the current modern language atmosphere 
prevailing. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt to 
appraise the situation realistically, or as Rabe- 
lais would have phrased it, to extract the ‘“‘sub- 
stantifique moelle.” Historically, we have never 
been a nation of linguists. This is not due to the 
inability of American students to learn a foreign 
language, for in this respect they are just as 
capable as any other group of students in the 
world, but rather because our geographic posi- 
tion has never made it imperative that we learn 
a language other than English. Moreover, the 
cultural value per se of knowing a second lan- 
guage has never had the emphasis here that it 
has had, and still has, in most of the rest of the 
world. We are still a young nation and our na- 
tional life is more active than contemplative or 
teflective. The wide acceptance of the philoso- 
phy of John Dewey and its infiltration into all 
phases of our social patterns has certainly not 
tended to make us foreign language minded or 
even foreign language conscious. Our emphasis 
on the “community” and that community the 
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“American community,” and the concept of 
education as preparation for life in that com- 
munity has given the study of foreign languages 
only a small and peripheral place. For the past 
fifteen or twenty years, the trend in the college 
curriculum has been to institute new required 
courses in the humanities or in general educa- 
tion, which has greatly diminished the hours 
available for electives, and incidentally for for- 
eign language study. This trend has certainly 
not tended to increase modern language enroll- 
ments. Then again perhaps the language teach- 
ers themselves have been at fault, for the pre- 
vailing methods of teaching languages in this 
country, particularly for the few decades before 
and after 1900, with their emphasis on grammar 
and translation alone, did not always provide 
sufficient inspiration or incentive to motivate 
the long period of study necessary to learn a 
foreign language well. 

World War II furnished a double impetus to 
the cause of modern language study in the 
United States. First of all, the urgent need of the 
Armed Forces to prepare men quickly and well 
in a foreign idiom brought a fresh current of 
ideas and methods to the language teaching 
field. Emphasis upon the oral-aural gained 
ground for practical reasons, and there is no 
doubt that considerable was accomplished. It 
must be remembered, however, that the Army 
experiment in languages was of a highly spe- 
cialized nature. First of all, candidates for the 
courses were picked for linguistic aptitude, 
something every student, as modern language 
teachers know only too well, does not possess. 
They were then given intensive courses which 
took up all the student’s available time, a condi- 
tion which cannot, of course, be duplicated to- 
day in any liberal arts program. It is true many 
colleges offer ‘intensive courses” at the present 
time, but it is obvious that they cannot hope to 
duplicate the Army experiment. 
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The other impetus deriving from World War 
II was the great mass of returning G. I.s who 
had now had contact with foreign cultures and 
foreign languages and were eager to enroll in 
language courses and for a few years (roughly 
1946-1950) even the enrollment in the advanced 
courses was extensive and the interest and ma- 
turity of this group of students will long be re- 
membered. But to counterbalance these fac- 
tors, the indifference and at times open hos- 
tility to foreign languages became stronger in 
1945 or 1946. According to Mr. William Parker, 
Executive Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America, this condition dates 
back to World War I when a “language cur- 
tain” fell over the United States. The hysterical 
distrust of the Germans, and through extension 
of all foreigners, led twenty-two states at that 
time to pass laws hostile to foreign languages 
(which, fortunately, were eventually reversed 
by the Supreme Court). Too many people then 
adhered to the smug solution of “Let them 
learn English,” and there are still a great many 
followers of this policy, which entirely forgets 
that any real appreciation of foreign values is 
not possible without direct communication. 
The situation seems to have grown worse after 
World War II with the inauguration of the 
Marshall Plan. It was expected that beneficiary 
nations be grateful, yes, but that that gratitude 
be expressed in English. It is true a great many 
foreigners do know English, but what they do 
not understand, and again to quote Mr. 
Parker,' is our “‘monolingual discourtesy, our 
cultural arrogance and our evident ignorance of 
the fact that ethnic symbols, sympathies and 
aspirations must be directly apprehended by 
sufficient knowledge of a foreign tongue.” 

It might be well to ask the question—do 
modern languages have a place at all in the 
Liberal Arts college, or in other words “‘is there 
a role of modern languages in the Liberal Arts 
college?”’, for there are a few extremists who 
maintain they do not. Their arguments vary— 
“It does the students no good’—‘Foreign 
languages are too difficult” —‘‘They do not help 
in learning English” —‘There is no geographic 
necessity.”’ In answering this question, it must 
be stated emphatically that modern languages 
most certainly do have a place in the curricu- 
lum of the Liberal Arts college, and even if the 


few extremists had their way, the student body 
itself would demand them. 

It would hardly seem necessary to make the 
statement that we are no longer isolated in the 
world, and modern communications being as 
they are, we never will be isolated. However 
trite the “One World” premise of the late 
Wendell Willkie may seem, it is nevertheless 
very true. And willingly or unwillingly, be- 
cause of our vast resources both material and 
human, the United States will continue to play 
an important role in world leadership. In spite 
of our good intentions and of our generosity, 
we are only too often misunderstood abroad and 
it is only stating an unpleasant truth to say that 
we are often cordially disliked and in many 
instances hated. Our State Department has be- 
come very much concerned about this, for good 
relations with other countries are of paramount 
importance to the united front which the West- 
ern World must oppose, if it is to survive, to 
the inroads of communism. It has also become 
concerned about the study of modern languages 
in the United States, for there are not enough 
men trained in them to properly fill the posi- 
tions requiring them. André Siegfried, professor 
of political economy at the Sorbonne, and a 
staunch friend of the United States, advised a 
group of American students who had just 
arrived in France to “speak French and think 
European” while in France, if they wanted to 
get the most from their period of study. There 
is no doubt that if this advice were followed 
much of the friction would be avoided, and 
these measures would be applicable in countries 
other than France as well. Billy Graham, re- 
turning recently from a tour of evangelism in 
Great Britain and commenting on the lack of 
popularity of Americans in England, suggested 
that it was due to Hollywood, irresponsible 
politicians and tourists—tourists who knew no 
other culture except their own. 

Various civic and educational groups have 
passed resolutions to encourage the study of for- 
eign languages, and men from such divergent 
fields as Thomas J. Watson, President of Inter- 
national Business Machines, General Omar W. 
Bradley, Bernard M. Baruch and Thomas J. 


' Parker, William, “The Language Curtain,” Modern 
Language Journal, Jan., 1954, pp. 3-6. 
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Hamilton of the New York Times have all ex- 
pressed themselves as strongly advising more 
attention to the teaching of foreign languages 
in this country. The Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America with funds provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation has undertaken a 
thorough study of the foreign language situa- 
tion in the United States. 

A very laudatory experiment has been going 
on in the elementary schools for the past ten 
years in the teaching of Spanish, German and 
French. More and more school systems have 
participated, and the results in most instances 
have been very gratifying. Children at this 
early age are natural mimics and pick up the 
accent of a foreign language with much more 
ease than a few years later. These experiments 
are making the children conscious not only of 
another language, but also of another culture 
and another civilization. The social values in- 
herent in such a program are obvious. There 
are, however, two weak spots in the experiment 
to which attention should be called. The first is 
in the matter of teaching staff. In a few in- 
stances, elementary school teachers who have 
studied, for example Spanish, in college and 
have traveled in Mexico or Spain are available, 
and are very well equipped to teach the lan- 
guage. Most of the others are not, nor could 
they very well be expected to be in view of the 
fact that their main field of endeavor is ele- 
mentary education. One solution to this diffi- 
culty has already been suggested and that is to 
appoint special teachers of foreign languages to 
the various grade schools, and this has been 
done in a few cases. Financial considerations 
have deferred this in others. If the experiment 
continues its present momentum and success, 
however, there is hope that the adoption of well 
trained specialists in the elementary schools 
may become more prevalent. And the training 
of these specialists will present a challenge and 
an additional “raison d’étre” for foreign lan- 
guage departments of the Liberal Arts college. 

The other weak spot is that the children may 
feel (and their parents as well) after learning 
these few Spanish words and sentences that 
they “know” Spanish. It is to be hoped that 
they will not react in this manner, but will 
rather become interested in learning more, and 
that on a High School or College level. For 
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however interesting, novel and glamorous the 
little plays put on by elementary school chil- 
dren may be, the fact remains that their whole 
year’s effort hardly equals that of a week of 
elementary Spanish in college. 

That foreign languages are ‘‘too hard” is a 
comment heard occasionally from members of 
Liberal Arts faculties and sometimes from stu- 
dents. There seems to be the feeling that surely 
in this day of atomic energy and miracle drugs 
there exists some magic formula, some ‘‘open 
sesame”’ that is not being tried. Teachers who 
emphasize grammar are constantly reminded 
that there is a ‘‘direct’’ method or a ‘“‘Berlitz”’ 
method. Modern language teachers in Europe 
have long known that there is no “‘easy path” 
and it is a commonplace for a student to spend 
from five to eight years in the study of a foreign 
language. Moreover, he expects to do so. Gram- 
mar and syntax are taught in a most thorough 
fashion, and the students have the added ad- 
vantage of being thoroughly familiar with the 
complexities of the grammar of their own idiom, 
a situation which does not always exist in this 
country today. The results are astonishingly 
good, as most Americans who have had contacts 
with educated foreigners will concede. One of 
our great national aims today seems to be the 
greatest possible production, with the easiest 
and most comfortable life for all, and this ac- 
complished with a minimum of effort. It would 
seem that from the viewpoint of pure economics 
this is a most valid goal, and that our striving 
in this direction has produced many of the 
wonders of the twentieth century. But if we 
apply this formula to education, and particu- 
larly to modern languages, will the results be as 
fortunate? I doubt it. Modern languages are 
“hard,” as are a great many other things— 
mathematics, the acquiring of a good knowledge 
of history, or the mastery of any other field of 
learning. 

It does not take a student long to realize 
that he must know how to conjugate a verb and 
use the subjunctive correctly if he hopes to 
speak a foreign language well, or that he must 
know the rules for the agreement of past parti- 
ciples if he is ever going to write it correctly. 
This does not mean, however, that grammar, 
and grammar alone, should be taught in a mod- 
ern language course. Grammar should be 
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streamlined and presented in as simple a form 
as possible, with no emphasis, at least during 
the first two years, one some of its more obtuse 
aspects. Everything possible in the way of re- 
cordings, movies, etc. should be brought into 
the class room to stress the fact that the lan- 
guage is a living force. Drill in functional con- 
versation should be done constantly. To pre- 
vent grammar from becoming tedious, a switch 
should be made at times to the ‘‘civilization” 
aspects of the language, that is to say some- 
thing of the history, art, government or litera- 
ture of the country should be introduced. In 
other words, modern language courses should 
be made interesting, alive and challenging. 

Do foreign languages help students with 
English? If one is to believe the testimony of 
the students themselves, it does. In a few 
schools, foreign language courses present the 
only opportunity available to learn English 
grammar, a subject, it would appear, of con- 
siderable importance to future teachers of 
English. The Heads of the English Depart- 
ments of Barnard, Rutgers, New York Uni- 
versity and Long Island University, to cite 
only a few, are all on record with specific state- 
ments encouraging the study of foreign lan- 
guages. Professor B. J. Whiting, Professor of 
English at Harvard, can be quoted as follows.’ 
“There is one painful aspect of the training of 
teachers and scholars in the humanities which, 
though all too obvious, must be mentioned 
again and again, and must never be accepted 
merely because it is so. This, of course, is the 
pernicious and destructive neglect of the study 
of foreign languages, modern as well as ancient. 
... Every step toward monolingualism is a nail 
in the coffin of the humanities. ... When any 
academic practitioner of the humanities ac- 
quiesces in the weakening of undergraduate re- 
quirements in foreign languages in his institu- 
tion, he is helping to destroy his own subject.” 

“Modern languages are geographically un- 
necessary” is a comment heard in certain areas 
of the United States. In a very narrow sense 
this is true. But when applied to a Liberal Arts 
education, is it? The very word “liberal” 
means wide, free and liberating. The study of 
modern languages helps decidedly to widen, to 
free and to liberate the mind. In fact the most 
glamorous aspect of their study is that it intro- 


duces the student to another world—another 
way of life—-another culture and another liter- 
ature. It begins a pattern of investigation that 
can be continued with profit and enjoyment 
during an entire life time through travel and 
reading. 

If then there does exist a “role” of foreign 
languages in the Liberal Arts college, what is it 
in specific terms? 

On the one hand this role is broad and its 
aims and objectives would, I believe, fall under 
what is termed today ‘“‘general education.” As 
stated previously, the study of a foreign lan- 
guage serves to open up another world to the 
student. It gives him the awareness of another 
culture and of another civilization, and helps 
him to understand what we Americans are 
greatly in need of understanding—that is the 
difference in the attitudes and in the psychology 
of other peoples. The study of a foreign lan- 
guage introduces him to the art, history, litera- 
ture, music, philosophy and political structure 
of another country. It has a social function and 
that is to create tolerance for others who are 
different than we are. From the viewpoint of 
general language study, it is another step in 
helping the student grasp the patterns of Indo- 
European languages as a group. 

On the other hand are its cultural and voca- 
tional aims. The study of a foreign language 
should encourage foreign travel, and serve as an 
invaluable tool to those students who have 
already made up their minds about travel. 
Courses in conversation with emphasis on the 
functional use of the language should be avail- 
able for such students of whom there are con- 
siderable numbers in every Liberal Arts college. 
Another cultural aspect is the acquisition of a 
reading knowledge which opens up a new liter- 
ature, and which can be used as a tool in many 
academic fields. A good reading knowledge of a 
modern foreign language can be acquired 
through two years of study on a college level. 
At the risk of repeating some of the objectives 
in the previous paragraph, the study of a for- 
eign language through the acquisition of skills 
in conversation and reading, broadens and en- 
hances the possibility of contacts either through 
people or through the printed word that will 


* Speculum, XXVIII, 634. 
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give him a better understanding of the World. 

From the purely vocational viewpoint, for- 
eign languages are required by the State De- 
partment who, as previously stated, are quite 
concerned about the lack of properly trained 
linguists, and there are many more such posi- 
tions open now than there were in 1945. Foreign 
trade is also another vocational outlet and 
there are many export-import firms which re- 
quire personnel with a knowledge of foreign 
languages. Foreign branches of our leading cor- 
poraticus also require similar personnel. Teach- 
ing on a college or high school level is another. 
And one might add here the comparatively new 
post of foreign language specialist in the ele- 
mentary grades which has already been com- 
mented upon. The Ph.D. reading requirement 
is another aspect which should not be over- 
looked. Many students through no fault of 
their own suffer from the relinquishing of the 
language requirement, or the pressure of other 
required courses put upon them to the extent 
that to elect a foreign language becomes impos- 
sible. The first year of graduate work is thus 
made more difficult than it should be as a for- 
eign language deficiency must be made up while 
beginning studies which require greater effort 
than any other previous program. As our ciliza- 
tion is constantly changing, new demands are 
frequently created for foreign languages. A 
case in point is the Air Line Companies which 
advise students contemplating careers as Air 
Line hostesses to major in foreign languages in 
college. 

The minimum modern language requirement 
which most of the better Liberal Arts colleges 
in the United States exact fof the B. A. degree 
is two years. In two years the student can be 
reasonably expected, as stated previously, to 
acquire a good reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage. He will not be able to speak it, and his 
oral-aural ability will vary with the teacher and 
the amount of such work done during these two 
years. These same two years should give him 
much work in civilization and the second year 
should furnish him an introduction to the 
literature of the country, or countries, whose 
language he is studying. A one year requirement 
is perhaps better than nothing, but the results 
admittedly cannot hope to be as satisfactory. 
The two year requirement furnishes an ex- 


cellent foundation for further work in conversa- 
tion, composition or foreign literature. Foreign 
language literature courses, particularly if con- 
ducted in the foreign language, can have a 
multiple objective. In addition to the teaching 
of the literature, they also provide further occa- 
sion for more oral-aural work, advanced work 
in the psychology and civilization of the foreign 
countries, and further work in composition, for 
book reports can be required in the foreign lan- 
guage. 

Is a foreign language “‘general education?”’ If 
it is not, it certainly has many of the values 
attributed to ‘general education.” As has al- 
ready been pointed out, all language courses, as 
they are taught today stress the psychological, 
sociological and cultural aspects of foreign 
civilizations and the introduction to literature 
usually presents much which could fall under 
the heading of general or world literature. 

The structure of the language department 
necessary to accomplish these objectives will 
vary, of course, but the basic minimum courses 
would be something like this: Elementary, 3-4 
hours each semester, Intermediate, 2-3 hours 
each semester, Conversation, 2 hours each 
semester (an elementary and an advanced 
course are highly desirable), and Literature, 2-3 
hours each semester (the subject matter vary- 
ing every other year). A separate course in 
civilization could be given, or the material 
could be worked into the first and second year. 
More courses could be added to meet the par- 
ticular demands and interests of the student 
body. 

Many colleges in recent years have installed 
language laboratories, and of course such a 
laboratory is very desirable. They are equipped 
with recorders, sound-scribers, ‘‘play-backs,”’ 
etc. and give students a much needed oppor- 
tunity for oral-aural drill. The cost varies ac- 
cording to the size of the laboratory, and the 
equipment installed and the budget usually 
must include an attendant. Because of financial 
restrictions not all colleges have felt they could 
afford them. 

More important than the language labora- 
tory and most important in any language set-up 
is good teachers. Those French teachers who 
have been fortunate enough to have work with 
Professor Fouché and his assistants at the Insti- 
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tut de Phonétique in Paris will understand this 
readily. In this instance, teaching ability and 
patience, unaided by “‘gadgets,”’ are accomplish- 
ing a great deal. The language teacher must not 
only havea broad academic background, but he 
must have had direct contact with the language 
and culture of the country whose language he 
teaches. The symposiums and panel discussions 
on the function of the Liberal Arts college differ 
widely in their concepts of what a liberal arts 
education really is and how it should be acquired, 
but there is always agreement on one point. The 
Liberal Arts college must have good teachers. 
This is especially true in the case of modern 


language instruction. 

In conclusion it may be stated that modern 
languages do have a role to play in the Liberal 
Arts college, and this role has three main ob- 
jectives—general, cultural and vocational, as 
outlined above. These objectives are best at- 
tained through the organization of which the 
rudiments have been given. This organization 
may be implemented by a language laboratory, 
but the most important component of any lan- 
guage department is simply—good teachers. 

LEO O. FORKEY 

Drake University 


CSMLTA—Minneapolis Meeting—May 6-7 


TEACHER-TRAINING SECTION 


Chairman: Walter Pederson, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
Secretary: Laura Johnson, University of Wisconsin 


Program 


1. ‘Progress in Teacher Training Programs in the Modern 
Foreign Languages,” James B. Tharp, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

2. “‘Travel in Foreign Lands as a Part of Foreign Language 
Teacher Training,” James O. Swain, University of Ten- 
nessee 

3. Panel Discussion: “Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary School,” Elfriede Ackermann, Von Steuben High 
School, Chicago; Phillip Schwab, University Elementary 
School, University of Minnesota; Helene Monod-Cas- 
sidy, Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin; and 
William G. Merhab, University of Michigan, Moderator. 


FRENCH SECTION 


Chairman: George Borglum, Wayne University 
Secretary: Muriel N. Robinove, Mackenzie High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Program 


1. “Satire, satyre et burlesque,”” Armand Renaud, North- 
western University 

2. “Quelques courants de pensée libérale au Canada 
Frangais,” Antoine Jobin, University of Michigan 

3. “Sartre et la tradition humaniste,” Jacques Salvan, 
Wayne University 

4. “Aspects de la France d’aujourd’hui,” Guy Desgranges, 
University of Minnesota 


SCANDINAVIAN SECTION 


Chairman: Alrick Gustafson, University of Minnesota 
Secretary: Pauline Farseth, North High School, Minne- 
apolis 


Program 


1. “A Demonstration of the Teaching of Norwegian in the 
Elementary School,” Mabel O. Johnson, Windom Fle 
mentary School, Minneapolis 

2. “The Use of the Tape Recorder in Teaching Swedish,” 
Lily Lorenzen, University of Minnesota 

3. “The Significance of a Workshop for Language Teach- 
ers: Report from the Scandinavian Section of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Foreign Language Auxilium,” 
Marion Nelson, University of Minnesota 

4. “Contemporary Norwegian Lyric Poetry,” Thor Gab- 
rielson, University of Chicago 


GERMAN SECTION 


Chairman: William Dehorn, Marquette University 
Secretary: Laura Bardon, High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


Program 


1. “Schiller’s Message Today,” William Dehorn, Mar- 
quette University 

2. “Schiller in the Classroom,” Myrtle Rognebakke, High 
School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

3. “Schiller und die Musik,” Manfred Stumpf, Marquette 
University 

4. “Four Contemporary Poets—Kaschnitz, Lange, Hol- 
thusen, and Hagelstange,”’ Leo Hertel, North Dakota 
Agricultural College 
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The Purdue Laboratory Method in Teaching 
Beginning French Courses 


HEN Professor Angiolillo, the chairman 

of this group, invited me to talk before 
this luncheon meeting, (sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Chapter of the AATF),* I accepted 
without hesitation, and chose as my theme, a 
subject in which I thought all teachers of 
French would be interested: The Purdue Labo- 
ratory Method in Teaching Beginning French 
Courses. In my opinion the laboratory method, 
devised by American ingenuity, is the first con- 
tribution to the teaching of modern languages 
since 1882 when Viétor, Paul Passy and Henry 
Sweet formed the Association Internationale 
Phonétique. 

Let me add hastily, however, that when I 
accepted the invitation I had no idea that I 
would have the signal honor of being the only 
speaker before such a distinguished group, nor 
have only fifteen minutes in which to describe 
our method. It was only after I received the 
printed program that I noted these two facts, 
and I felt like the German philosopher to whom 
Mme de Staél in her De L’ Allemagne gave five 
minutes to expose to her his system of phi- 
losophy so she could record it for posterity; and 
which he was unable to do. I hope, however, 
with the extra ten minutes I may be able to give 
you a rudimentary idea of the laboratory set-up 
at Purdue and describe its use and some of its 
results. 

Before I go into this, I would like to sketch 
here the language situation at Purdue. French, 
German, Spanish and Russian are taught in one 
department. Students in the School of Science 
(our closest equivalent to a College of Arts and 
Science) are required to take two years, or 12 
semester hours, or must pass a proficiency test, 
on entering the University, to satisfy this re- 
quirement. For the other schools of the Uni- 
versity language is an elective study. Students 
in the Graduate School are required to satisfy 
the language reading requirement to be ad- 
mitted to candidacy for the Ph.D. 

It is evident that with the limited time allo- 


cated to the study of language and in one, if not 
the largest technological institute in the world, 
the attainment of the reading requirement 
should be the primary objective, and in order to 
be retained on the Faculty of the University, 
the Department of Modern Languages must 
show results. It may seem paradoxical then, to 
some of you, that with the reading objective as 
our primary goal, we should adopt the audio- 
visual method as the one best suited for the 
attainment of this aim. As one of my engineer- 
ing colleagues once told me “language pro- 
ficiency for a scientist is like a tool or monkey- 
wrench to open up the wealth of scientific in- 
formation locked up in the foreign technological 
publications.” 

We had used at Purdue before the installa- 
tion, five years ago, of our language laboratory, 
the Grammar-Translation and Reading Method 
for imparting this reading knowledge. 

With the advent of a new President in 1946, a 
new Dean of the School of Science, Dr. Hocking 
the new head of the Department of Modern 
Languages, who came to us from Northwestern 
in 1947, persuaded the administration to spend 
about $15,000 for the installation of language 
laboratories. We first convinced ourselves and 
then the University administration that while 
reading still is the main skill which we wish to 
impart to our students after two years of study, 
psychologically this is best attained through 
hearing as well as seeing. Language after all is a 
means of communication and is best learned by 
repetition. Psychologists long ago stated the 
axiom that what is experienced by both ear and 
vision will be learned faster and better than that 
which is merely seen on the printed page. 

Only our beginning French courses meet in 
the laboratory. First-year courses at Purdue 
meet four times a week for three hours credit. 
Two hours a week are spent in the laboratory, 


* Luncheon-meeting, April 24, 1953, Sixth University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 
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the other two hours meet in an ordinary class- 
room. Second-year courses meet three hours a 
week for three hours credit. 

Now I should like to describe the equipment 
of our two language laboratories. The one in 
which most of our beginning French classes 
meet is a regular classroom whose walls and 
ceiling have been sound-proofed. The “‘master”’ 
instrument of this classroom is a Webster- 
Chicago recorder with a Jensen speaker that is 
placed in the front of the classroom with a pub- 
lic address system on the back wall. This may 
be plugged into the tape recorder. 

The new laboratory that was installed last 
year has the same equipment with twenty-eight 
individual booths “teach equipped with tape 
recorder, earphones and microphone.” These, as 
Dr. Hocking stated in ‘‘The Power of Babel’’ 
that appeared in the May, 1952, issue of the 
Modern Language Journal, ‘‘can all operate in 
series with the master instrument at the front 
of the room. From this ‘master’ the earphones 
relay the basic audio materials, whether from 
tape, disc, radio or the instructor’s living voice. 
With his own earphones and jack, the instructor 
can monitor the master instrument and his own 
voice, or, from switch boxes in the center aisle, 
the tape and responses in any booth. By means 
of these same switch boxes he can cut out any 
booth so that it will operate independently or as 
a master control for a variable number of its 
neighbors. In this way, using each of the six 
rows of booths as a unit, it is possible to have 
oral-auditory drills in six different courses or 
languages simultaneously. For mere listening, 
all twenty-eight booths can operate as separate 
units.” 

In addition to the above equipment each 
laboratory room has a ‘‘Speedreader,”’ a wall 
screen, and an opaque projector for the presen- 
tation, from time to time, of picture material 
and language films. 

However, the main use of the laboratory 
room is in predrilling the student on the French 
text of the basic grammar or reading lesson. 
Master-tapes of each lesson for repetition, imi- 
tation of the speaker’s voice, drill, dictation and 
final assimilation are made by the French staff. 
At the end of each tape there is usually a ten 
minute test on vocabulary, dictation and oral 
comprehension. 


For fear that any one might think from the 
above description that we are trying to adapt 
the direct method to our laboratory method, 
let me hasten to add that we do not expect to 
make conversationalists out of our students. 
We ask our students to pronounce the language 
intelligibly, to understand spoken French with- 
in the limits of their vocabulary, and to attain 
some controlled oral ability, thus laying the 
foundation for advanced work, should they 
want to take the advanced courses in conversa- 
tion and composition, and a surprisingly large 
number of them do so under this plan. 

Our laboratory method is a highly eclectic 
one. Grammar is taught and learned inductively 
from the reading material. There is no transla- 
tion at all from English into French. The ma- 
terials selected are current French and on pres- 
ent-day France, and are calculated to arouse 
the student’s interest. The students like the 
method. They learn pronunciation by imita- 
tion. They do not say, as they did under the 
older methods, “‘my former teacher pronounced 
his French differently than you do.” They are 
not discouraged by having to learn the phonetic 
alphabet. Their interest is highly stimulated by 
their ability to hear and understand the 
French, that occurs in the text. Their attention 
is no longer dispersed. They work every minute 
that they are in the laboratory. It has been cal- 
culated that under the older methods, be they 
grammar-translation, direct, phonetic or read- 
ing method, the individual student recited 
about fifty-minutes in a semester. With the 
laboratory method the student’s attention is 
highly concentrated due to the earphones and 
the fact that he must repeat or recite con- 
stantly. 

The instructor in turn works just as hard as 
the student, for to obtain results by this 
method, it must be closely supervised, which it 
is. The machines do not do the work, nor can 
they replace the instructor. 

Course outlines are made and are strictly 
adhered to, and daily tests are given. Tapes 
must be made daily, and new techniques tried 
out. Every three weeks examinations are ad- 
ministered and scored departmentally by the 
various instructors teaching French one and 
two. For our final examinations three are given: 
a home made, an auditory comprehension test 
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and the National Cooperative Test. 

It is on the basis of these nationally made-up 
tests that we have reason to believe that our 
laboratory method is effective. The Division of 
Educational Reference at Purdue has made a 
study of these results. Since the introduction of 
the laboratory, the scores of our French resuits 
have shown a marked rise. The National aver- 
age for first year French is 56.7, that for the 
first two years is 68.8. The Purdue average is 
60.1 and 71.3 respectively. For the reading part, 
the Purdue average has been exceeding the na- 


tional one by over 10 points. 

I have a beautiful graph here showing these 
results, but I shall not bore you any further 
with statistics and figures. I shall take this op- 
portunity, however, to invite you to come to 
the Purdue Campus any time, especially in 
April of 1955 when the Central States Modern 
Language Teachers Association will hold its 
annual meeting there ‘Voir, c’est croire” as the 
French say. 

Joun T. Foros 

Purdue University 


CSMLTA—Purdue University Meeting—A pril 15-16 


SLAVIC SECTION 


Chairman: Serge A. Zenkovsky, Harvard University 

Vice-Chairman: Edmund Ordon, Wayne University 

Secretary: Bernard Mikofsky, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Program 


1. “Macedonian Nationalism, Language and Literature,” 
James Clarke, Indiana University 
. “Pushkin’s Correspondents,” Joseph T. Shaw, Indiana 
University 
3. “Polish Postwar Historical Novel,’”’ Xenia Gasiorowski, 
University of Wisconsin 
4. “Melancholia in Recent Soviet Literature,” Vera Dun- 
ham, Wayne University 
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TEACHER-TRAINING SECTION 


Chairman: Vincent Scanio, University of Michigan 
Secretary: Margaret del Barrio, Cody High School, De- 
troit, Michigan 


Program 

1. “Observations on the Teaching of Italian in one of the 
Public Elementary Schools of Chicago,’’ Margaret M. 
Oker, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

2. “A Continuing Language Program on the Elementary 
Level,” Thelma Lewis, Canfield Public Schools, Can- 
field, Ohio 

3. “Another Look at Linguistics,” Charles N. Staubach, 
University of Michigan 


FRENCH SECTION 


Chairman: John T. Fotos, Purdue University 
Secretary: Wells B. Chamberlin, University of Chicago 


Program 


1. “Two Years of Teaching French to Little Children,” 
Denise Nordon, University of Nebraska 

2. “The Film in the Classroom and the Laboratory” (lec- 
ture-demonstration), George Borglum, Wayne Uni- 
versity 

3. “L’évolution de l’enseignement supérieur en France 
depuis dix ans,” Pierre Donzelot, représentant perma- 
nent des universités francaises aux Etats-Unis 








Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools 





First Grade German 


At the end of February the author was in- 
vited by Miss Ethel M. Coster, the principal, 
and Mrs. Johanna Atkiss, the first grade 
teacher, of the William Levering Public School 
in Philadelphia, to join Mrs. Atkiss’ class peri- 
odically to speak to the children in German. 
For the next three months I visited the class 
twice weekly for periods of twenty to thirty 
minutes for a total of approximately twelve 
hours. 

Mrs. Atkiss introduced me to the class and 
said: “‘Dr. Kirch says he is not speaking English 
today.” From that moment on only German was 
employed during my visits. To eliminate the 
use of the pupils’ native tongue, I used ges- 
tures, drawings and the various realia that are 
to be found in almost any classroom. On the 
rare occasions (three or four) that we encoun- 
tered impasses, Mrs. Atkiss would make a brief 
explanation in English. At the next to the last 
meeting with the group I arrived early and 
entered into a conversation with the principal 
who happened to be in the room. When she left, 
one of the little girls grabbed my hand and said 
excitedly: “Do you speak English?” When I 
answered in the affirmative, she turned around 
to the class and announced: ‘He speaks 
English!” Then it dawned on me that they not 
only thought I was not speaking English, but 
that I could not speak English. 

By the end of the three month period the 
children could identify nine colors: blau, gelb, 
grau, griin, orange, rot, schwarz, violett, weiss, 
and they could count to forty-five. They knew 
the names of the following articles of clothing: 
Bluse, Hemd, Hosen, Jacke, Kleid, Schuhe, 
Socken, Striimpfe. As for family relationships, 
they could use Bruder, Eltern, Familie, Ge- 
schwister, Kinder, Mutter, Schwester, Sohn, 
Tochter, Vater, as well as Frau, Junge, Madchen 
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and Mann. Also the following parts of the body: 
Auge, Bein, Finger, Fuss, Haar, Hand, Kinn, 
Mund, Nase, Ohr, Stirn, Wange, Zehe. They 
knew the word Haus and the constituent rooms: 
Badezimmer, Esszimmer, Kiiche, Schlafzimmer, 
Wohnzimmer as well as the answers to ‘Was 
tut man in der Kiiche, usw.?”’ Also Dach, 
Fenster, Klavier, Stuhl, Tiir. They could use 
Dienstag and Donnerstag (the days on which we 
met) and could say “‘Heute scheint die Sonne,”’ 
“Heute haben wir schénes Wetter” and ‘“‘Heute 
regnet es.” 

The following greetings were used ‘Guten 
Morgen, meine Kinder,” answered by “Guten 
Morgen, Doktor Kirch,” “Wie geht es euch 
heute?” answered by “Gut, danke, und 
Ihnen?”’, “Auch gut, danke,” and of course 
“Auf Wiedersehen.” They could also answer 
“Wie heisst du?” and used “Danke schén” 
and “Bitte schén.”’ 

We learned two songs together: ‘Ringel, 
Ringel, Reihe”’ and ‘‘Maikifer flieg!”’ 

Although one of the advantages of teaching 
a foreign language to six-year olds is the ease 
of imitation, the children also showed their 
ability to use imagination. Whenever I felt that 
a response was inadequate, I would say ‘“‘Noch 
einmal!’’ One day I asked one of the boys a 
question which he didn’t quite understand. He 
hesitated for only a second and then said: 
“Noch einmal!”’ 

It should be noted that this group was not a 
select group, but an ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
first-grade class. A comparison of their achieve- 
ments with what is suggested in syllabi of well- 
established programs in other cities would seem 
to indicate that some of them are too timid in 
their approach. The number of new words and 
phrases learned by this group was greater than 
that provided in two full years in one syllabus. 
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On the other hand mention must be made of 
the splendid cooperation given by the regular 
teacher, Mrs. Atkiss. A good measure of the 
credit for the rapid progress of the class right- 
fully belongs to her, because she learned along 
with the children and permitted them to prac- 
tice their German whenever they felt so in- 
clined. On days when they were counting in 
English, she would permit those who so desired 
to count in German. Their interest in speaking 
German was so great that when, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Atkiss was ill for a couple of days, they 
deviled the poor substitute teacher to practice 
German with them. 

For the next year Mrs. Atkiss proposes to 
continue with the children on her own, with the 
aid of phonograph records and some tape re- 
cordings which I am planning to make for her. 
Thus continuation of the program will be as- 
sured. 

Before starting on the experiment I had the 
privilege of observing FLES programs on the 
third and fourth year level in Atlantic City, 
N.J.. and the first-year (and kindergarten) level 
in New Haven, Conn.’ Because the pronunci- 
ation of the younger children seemed better, I 
was happy to work with a first-grade group in 
Philadelphia. The pupils appeared to have very 
little trace of an American accent. Laulsubsti- 
‘ulion was more prominent among the older 
children. 

Several people asked me whether I used du 
or Sie with the children. I found no difficulty 
in using du, ihr and Sie according to normal 
every-day German usage. The children do not 
realize they are using three different forms to 
correspond to English you, because they do not 
translate, they merely repeat words and phrases 
that fit certain situations. 

Mrs. Atkiss’ sure instinct and many years of 
elementary teaching experience solved the 
problem of integrating the foreign language 
into the regular elementary program. At the 
very beginning she said: ‘‘We are studying the 
home and family relationships in our regular 
program. Why don’t you discuss the home in 
German?” Using a doll-house and a few primi- 


tive sketches of Vater, Mutter, Sohn, Tochter, we 
got started on the family. 

It has been suggested to me that I should 
prepare a syllabus based on this experiment, 
but it seems to me that different schools may 
require different approaches. A syllabus based 
on the family would not be satisfactory for a 
school where something else is the paramount 
interest. If the FLES program is to be a success, 
the FL specialist must take care to integrate 
his program with the kind of program which 
exists at the school in which he is permitted to 
work. We do not want the tail to wag the dog. 

One of the unexpected by-products of the ex- 
periment was its morale boosting effect on at 
least three pupils. The first was a little Dutch 
girl who had just come to the U. S. at the be- 
ginning of the semester. Because of the similari- 
ties between Dutch and German, and also be- 
cause she was used to the idea of FL study 
(since, after all, she was already studying one 
FL: English) she was my star pupil. This 
helped her to overcome, at least in part, feeling 
of inferiority to the others who were so far 
ahead of her in other items because of their 
superior knowledge of English. 

The second was a little boy who had a psy- 
chological block about counting in English. 
Whenever he was asked to count, he used to 
burst into tears. However, whenever the ques- 
tion was in German: ‘‘Wer kann zihlen?’’, his 
hand was the first up and he could count to 
forty-five. Both the teacher and the principal 
were amazed and are now considering the prob- 
lem of making the transfer to English counting. 
Another little boy had a marked speech defect, 
but the fact that he was allowed to try to an- 
swer German questions seemed to give him a 
“life.” 

I should like to say in conclusion that I have 
never had a more gratifying experience at a 
higher level than in the first-grade. 

Max S. KircH 

University of Delaware 


1 Courtesy of Messrs. Hughes and Soda of Atlantic City 
High School. 
2 Courtesy of Dr. Theodore Andersson. 
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The Future of the “FL Program” 


This is my third annual report as Director of the FL 
Program. It gives me great pleasure to begin by quoting a 
resolution passed by the MLA Council at a special meeting 
held last month: “The Executive Council declares the es- 
sential elements of the current Foreign Language Program 
to be a permanent concern of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, eventually to be included in the annual budget.” 
This policy statement looks forward to October 1958, when 
present foundation support for the Program expires. As 
most of you know, the Rockefeller Foundation has recently 
made us a supplementary grant of $115,000, to be spent in 
the period 1955-58. Expressions of confidence totalling 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars inspire (to put it 
mildly) mixed emotions. Not for another quarter of a mil- 
lion would I admit that we are undeserving; but I freely 
concede that this profession has scarcely begun to spend 
its own human resources for giving language study a vital 
role in American education and life. 

The FL Program is now two years and three months old 
—old enough, perhaps, to begin learning a foreign language, 
the language of publicity and promotion. As it does so, it 
will take care, of course, to develop accuracy and range in 
its native language, the language of fact-gathering and 
communication within the profession. In both languages it 
intends to learn as much as possible about the cultures of 
the people with whom it is learning to communicate. Inci- 
dentally, in trying to advance the cause of foreign language 
study, it will not forget that it is the Program of a learned 
society which professes an uncommon respect for truth. 

In earlier reports I have spoken of the clearinghouse 
functions of the FL Program, of our efforts to give and re- 
ceive information of more than purely local interest on all 
aspects of foreign language study, academic and non-aca- 
demic. I can tell you now that we have made an almost 
embarrassing amount of progress; our library has grown, 
our files are bursting, we have had to develop elaborate 
cataloguing and indexing devices. Although new data ar- 
rive daily from helpful people, we continue to initiate sur- 
veys of particular situations, through interviews, confer- 
ences, and correspondence. I must confess that our staff re- 
search has been considerably slowed down by the pressures 
of other duties, but we have managed to do a little—as 
witness, in the September Supplement to PMLA, the full 
data on teacher certification requirements, on the 59 foreign 
languages offered by American colleges, and the revised 
data on entrance and degree requirements. Witness also 
Kenneth Mildenberger’s illuminating survey of foreign 
languages taught in elementary schools, a new edition of 
which, analyzing the situation in 1954, will be ready soon. 
Witness our study of the teaching of foreign languages over 
television, which combined factual! material with practical 
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advice gathered at first hand from 17 people who had ex- 
perimented in this medium. In immediate prospect are more 
such studies, including one on audio aids and language 
labs, and another on teacher training. 

I must admit to you that the most baffling questions we 
have faced have been the very elementary ones, questions 
which anybody outside the profession is likely to ask us in 
the first few minutes of conversation. If foreign language 
study has been declining, how much has it been declining 
recently? In how many American high schools is no modern 
foreign language offered? In how many is it impossible to 
get more than two years of a foreign language? How much 
are high schools and colleges stressing, today the spoken 
language? If you say that high school teachers of language 
are inadequately trained, just how much training do most 
of them really get? To what extent are high school and col- 
lege teachers of language making use of audio-visual aids 
and modern teaching methods? These are all reasonable 
questions, are they not? Let me, without effrontery, say 
that no one in this room can give a really factual answer to 
any of them. It is the simple, basic questions about their 
profession which modern foreign language teachers have 
hitherto found no way of answering, except with personal 
impressions. But we must find a way hereafter, and we 
shall. 

A considerable amount of our research in the FL Pro 
gram has been historical. We are convinced that we cannot 
constructively understand the present without first know- 
ing and understanding the past. We have therefore studied 
the few historical surveys that exist, have compiled bibli- 
ographies, have read early issues of the professional jour- 
nals, have locked back to the beginnings of the five AATs 
and the National Federation, and have even asked for 
histories of the one or more language associations in each 
of the forty-eight states. To what extent this achievement 
of perspective will prove serviceable remains to be seen, but 
I am persuaded of its importance, for the last two years or 
so have convinced me that a very high percentage of foreign 
language teachers are handicapped by knowing almost 
nothing about their profession as such. 

The road to our clearinghouse of information on Wash- 
ington Square North is, let me stress, a two-way street. In 
return for all we receive from interested and cooperative 
persons, hundreds of whom are in this audience, we feel 
that we have a duty to serve the entire profession by an- 
swering any questions that fall within our competence. 
Many foreign language teachers already realize this and 
are availing themselves of our services, but a much larger 
number seem not to realize that we exist to help them. 

This leads me to report on our second major concern, 
which is the problem of communication. I shall speak first of 
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communication within the profession, then of some pre- 
liminary efforts to reach persons outside. Communication 
within the profession has thus far proved the hardest nut 
we have tried to crack. It has meant trying to reach three 
very different and very large groups of peopie: first, those 
who were already interested enough to read what we could 
publish in PMLA or MLJ or one of the AAT journals or 
one of the existing state or regional bulletins; second, those 
who could become interested but were not, for one reason 
or another, receiving any journal or bulletin; and third, the 
discouragingly large number who have said, in effect, ‘““Go 
away and leave me alone!” I do not merely imagine this 
third group; hundreds of them I know by name, and many 
others I know as whole departments made up of people too 
busy or too indifferent to read the materials which we send 
their chairmen, and which their chairmen tell us they can- 
not get anyone to look at. 

I am tempted, at this point, to let go and say what I 
really think about the inertia, the smug cynicism, the blind, 
lazy unconcern of some of our smirking colleagues whose 
jobs or opportunities to do research we are working so hard 
to save. But I won’t say it. After all, you know them as well 
as I, and it is pointless to indulge indignation, for the good 
folk I’d like to flay verbally aren’t here this afternoon. 
They are men with jobs but without a profession. 

I must admit that I have some sneaking sympathy with 
any of them who have looked thoughtfully at this profession 
and found it peculiarly and dangerously disintegrative. The 
operative forces have been chiefly centrifugal. We have 
linguists and language teachers, high school and college 
people, scholars and non-scholars. We have five national 
associations for the promotion of particular modern lan- 
guages, and there are others for the promotion of the 
classical languages and of Hebrew. We have seven large 
regional organizations, three independent regional con- 
ferences, one or more language associations in each of the 
forty-eight states, other language associations in some of 
our largest cities—to say nothing of the numerous chapters 
of the AATs. We have a language association for negro 
teachers only. We have the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and its Committee on the Language Program, 
which for years has promoted the study of the uncommon 
languages. And we have the MLA, which, for better or 
worse, includes English teachers, like myself. 

The FL Program, has, I trust, begun to provide a long- 
needed center and unifying force in this welter of over- 
organization. At least we have established a beachhead. 
We have done so by refusing to narrow our interests to any 
level of education or any particular languages or any par- 
ticular school of thought. We have done so by disavowing 
all bureaucratic or totalitarian intentions, and by insisting 
that a clearinghouse created for a whole profession must 
somehow communicate with that profession. 

For readers of PMLA we have continued the FL Pro- 
gram pages in the opening section, and for them have 
written during 1954 approximately 27,000 words of news, 
general information, and opinion. To nearly 1,500 teachers 
of foreign languages in the public elementary schools we 
have sent, since last March, five issues of a special News- 
letter, giving them 41 pages of information about the new 
movement. To slightly more than 200 carefully selected 
persons in each of the 48 states, including all editors of local, 


state, regional, or national periodicals devoted to foreign 
language study, we have continued to send special bulle- 
tins—13 during 1954, totalling 126 pages—urging all re- 
cipients to disseminate the data thus provided them. We 
have continued to enjoy the cooperation of most, but un- 
fortunately not all, of the AAT journals in making available 
the materials we have gathered. The Modern Language 
Journal has been increasingly cooperative. Though last 
year at this time we said we wouldn’t, members of my staff 
and I have made speeches to groups of language teachers in 
a dozen different states. And in the midst of doing these 
things we have continued to write thousands of Jetters. 

These have been our chief efforts to communicate with 
the professionally minded. There are probably 30,000 
modern foreign language teachers in this country, and the 
total membership of the five AATs is under 10,000. The 
only journal addressed to all modern language teachers, at 
all levels—the MZJ—has a total of only 2,200 individual 
subscribers.* We have therefore made a special effort to 
communicate with the teachers who were not being reached 
by any publications when the FL Program began. We dis- 
covered that language associations in 12 different states had 
newsletters or bulletins. Today there are 31, with 9 others 
soon to appear, and we are regularly supplying their editors 
with useful materials. They are also exchanging with each 
other. It is our great hope that, eventually, newsletters can 
be firmly established in all of the 48 states, and that this 
national] network of communication can keep the FL Pro- 
gram alive permanently. Meanwhile, thanks to the coopera- 
tion of D. C. Heath and Company (and a fine Italian hand 
therein), we have developed still another medium of com- 
munication. Next month the first of a series of four printed 
Reports on the FL Program (each seven pages in length) 
will be mailed by Heath to approximately 25,000 modern 
foreign language teachers in our schools and colleges. The 
fact that a large number of them will thus hear of the FL 
Program for the first time is a significant commentary on 
the present state of our profession. Exact statistics are 
lacking, but it would seem a reasonable guess that seven 
out of ten high school teachers of modern foreign languages 
are also teaching some other subject, and many of them, 
therefore, do not really think of themselves as, language 
teachers at all. Possessed of 15 semester hours of college 
work in a foreign language, and totally unaware of new 
techniques and materials, countless such teachers put on a 
half-hearted, wholly ineffectual performance in the class- 
room which gives language study in general a bad name. In 
self-defense, somehow we must reach them. 

My own conviction is that we must do more: surely the 
time has come for us to say publicly, using all possible media 


* Epitor’s Note: This does not include library sub- 
scriptions. The MLJ has more library subscribers than any 
other language publication. This seems to be a clear indica- 
tion that there is a great demand for the MLJ among 
library readers. One might suspect that the teachers of 
foreign languages prefer to read the MLJ in their school 
libraries, unmindful of the importance of the support they 
could give by their individual subscriptions to their own 
profession and to the journal that for almost forty years of 
continuous existence has led the fight for the teaching of 
foreign languages in the United States, and which Dr. 
Parker rightly calls “the only journal addressed to all 
modern language teachers, at all levels.’’ Can it be that the 
operative forces are still centrifugal? 
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of communication, what we believe to be an absolute mini- 
mum of preparation for language teaching, and, asserting 
this, firmly disavow any responsibility for classroom work 
by persons who do not come up to that minimum standard. 
This, you will be interested to know, is the chief item on the 
agenda for the next meeting of our Steering Committee, 
which is now to be enlarged to include official representa- 
tives of each of the five AATs. I realize the great difficulty 
of agreeing on a minimum standard; I know there will be 
much debate on whatever is decided on; but I think we can 
no longer postpone this task. It will give real pleasure to be 
able to say to our critics, on your behalf: “Of ceurse lan- 
guage teaching is ineffectual in this or that school, and 
here’s why. Language teaching, to be at all effective, de- 
mands this much preparation, and we won’t defend less!” 

Learning to communicate with our critics and our friends 
—indeed, with the great American public—is a problem 
with which the FL Program will concern itself increasingly 
hereafter. The steady development of our clearinghouse 
function will, I believe, greatly facilitate this effort. We 
have been much encouraged during the past year by the 
visits and the telephone calls—some of them long-distance 
which we have received from officers of other organizations, 
from writers for national magazines of mass circulation, 
from editors seeking articles, from school superintendents 
and members of boards of education, from government 
officials, and from just plain citizens who have heard some- 
where that we exist to answer their questions about lan- 
guage study. This kind of thing will grow. Our four Reports 
on the FL Program, to be published by Heath, will cer- 
tainly stimulate its growth, for these will go, not only to 
25,000 language teachers, but also to another 25,000 school 
administrators and professors of education. Our work paper 
entitled The National Interest and Foreign Languages, writ- 
ten early this year for citizen consultations to be sponsored 
by the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
will also stimulate its growth. At least three of these con- 
ferences of leading citizens with educators have already 
been held to discuss the language problem—at Indiana, 
Washington, and Yale—and others are in prospect at Dela- 
ware, George Peabody, Iowa, Marquette, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, and other institutions. If you want to hold one at 
your institution, write to me about it. 

Although we take some pride in the fact that our booklet 
on The National Interest had to be reprinted soon after 
publication, and that nearly 10,000 copies must by now be 
in circulation, we continue to believe that the really im- 
portant job of public relations cannot be done by a staff in 
New York, but has to be done by people like you in this 
audience, speaking, say, to local civic groups and PTA’s, 
writing, say, for state educational journals or alumni maga- 
zines or fraternity journals. We stand ready to supply you 
with materials; indeed, we know that we have already 
aided in dozens of such speeches and articles, probably 
many more than have been reported to us; but it should be 
evident that the vast audience we need to reach with the 
facts about language study is not going to be reached until 
language teachers, in a cooperative effort of unprecedented 
proportions, take on the job. 

So much, then, for clearinghouse and communication 
activities of the FL Program during the year now ending. 
It has also been a year in which we have organized and held 


at MLA headquarters eight special conferences, involving 
113 participants in addition to the staff. In June we met 
with persons who had taught foreign languages over tele- 
vision, and with educational administrators and curriculum 
experts. In September we met with experts on educational 
testing and measurements; in November, with teachers 
from 16 widely scattered states who had emerged as leaders 
in the promotion of language study in their various regions. 
Earlier this month we met with some leaders among the 
descriptive linguists and with teachers interested in formu 
lating a cooperative syllabus for the teaching of languages 
in the elementary schools. In addition to these conferences, 
there were two meetings of the FL Program’s Steering 
Committee, two meetings of the MLA Executive Council, 
and a meeting of the Association’s Commission on Trends 
in Education. In earlier papers this afternoon you have 
heard described the results of some of these conferences. A}! 
conference reports are available or will soon be available to 
interested persons. 

As you may gather, we have had a busy year. Indeed, 
there is much more to tell you about, but I must limit my 
self now to a few random impressions of recent activities 
As a non-language-teacher and non-linguist, I learned a 
great deal from our lively conference with the descriptive 
linguists, but perhaps the chief thing I learned was that 
many traditional language teachers can profitably imitate 
the enthusiasm and the persuasiveness of these colleagues. 
From our fascinating conference with experts in intercul- 
tural tensions I carried away a distinct feeling that language 
teachers have been remiss in not seeking the active help and 
interest of the 20,000,000 and more people in this country 
whose mother tongue is not English. From our conference 
with professional educators I learned that their suspicions 
of us are deeper than I had thought, but disappear with 
candid and friendly conversation around a table in a period 
long enough to permit acquaintance and lay misunder 
standings. From my travels and talk with many persons I 
learned that there is some criticism in the profession of the 
extent to which the FL Program has thus far seemed to 
emphasize FLES, the teaching of languages in the grades; 
but I say to you what I said in Los Angeles and Seattle a 
few weeks ago: We talk so much about the elementary) 
school movement because there is comparatively little 
movement at the other levels to discuss. Moreover, we have 
a bear by the tail, and dare not let go. This trend has the 
seeds of its own destruction in it, and if it fails, the cause 
of language study at the secondary and college levels will 
suffer from that failure for generations to come. Stay with 
us, please, as we struggle to put some bones into FLES. 
The MLA staff entered this field with ineffable reluctance, 
but for the sake of language study in general we intend to 
stick with it, if only to say clearly what we mean by the 
preparation of a FLES teacher before we find ourselves 
here, as long since in the high schools, damned for what we 
never wanted to defend. 

If in this report I have said some bitter things, I would 
have you know that it is not my nature to foster negative 
thoughts save for positive ends. I have never wavered in 
my conviction that the FL Program can achieve its objec- 
tives, but, on the other hand, I have never thought or said 
that it can do this solely with so much money or with so 
much effort on the part of a staff in New York. As officials 
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of the Rockefeller Foundation know, I said from the start, 
and have continued to say, that this profession must learn 
to solve its problems largely in terms of its own resources. 
Those officials can also tell you that, although I was em- 
powered last spring to seek an additional grant from the 
Foundation, it took me three months to decide that this 
was a wise course. In a society like the MLA, extraordinary 
additions to income bring extraordinary problems, do harm 
as well as good, and, moreover, tend to submerge the inde- 
pendent initiative and resourcefulness which, in the long 
run, are essential to professional survival. When I finally 
decided that we needed two or three more years with the 
full-time personnel and additional facilities that a grant 
alone could make possible, few of my reasons for deciding 
thus were complimentary to this profession. They involved 
my fuller realization of our deep disunity, our divided pur- 
poses, our blindness to the decline and fall of Rome, our 
failures to communicate, our lack of professional feeling. 
Make no mistake about it: as of December 1954, the FL 
Program is still very much a program in search of a profes- 
sion. It can succeed only if it involves enough of us to con- 
vince the public that language teachers everywhere are in- 
creasing their effectiveness, are reviewing their techniques 
and objectives, because they, too, recognize their new im- 
portance to a changed America in a changed world. Think 
what could happen if each teacher in this room went away 
resolved to make foreign languages the best taught subject 
in his own school or college during 1955. 

Let me close now on a very personal note. As many 
people in this audience know, I shall retire from the MLA 
secretariat and the directorship of the FL Program in 
September of 1956—one year and nine months from now. 
You have a right to know also that when I accepted the 
secretariat in 1946, I could not accept it as a lifetime 
career; that although I was appointed without term, 
eventually I persuaded my Executive Council to give mea 
term. My resignation, then, was foreseen from the start, 
and the exact time of it had to be somewhat arbitrarily de- 
termined. I had once hoped that it might be earlier. When I 
finally decided on 1956, it was not because I had some other 
position in prospect, but rather because this date gave the 
Association ample time to find and train my successor, 
permitted me to make my maximum contribution to the 
FL Program, and at the same time recognized my deferred 


personal hopes as a teacher and a scholar. By September 
1956, I shall have rounded out ten years of administrative 
work for the MLA and shall have just turned fifty—a good 
age, I submit, for kicking over some traces! 

My departure from the MLA secretariat will not, of 
course, mean an end to my deep interest in the FL Program 
or in other concerns of the Association. I don’t want to put 
my Executive Council on a spot, but I confide to you my 
hope that they will see fit to appoint me to the Steering 
Committee for the Program. In any case, I intend to con- 
tinue working for the cause, and pledge you now my active 
support hereafter. I shall leave the secretariat having 
learned that we need many, many more persons who can 
happily combine effective teaching and productive scholar- 
ship and constructive professional activity. 

This combination is possible, as I could prove by men- 
tioning names, including those of our new MLA president, 
some of her recent predecessors, and many members of the 
Executive Council whom it has been my privilege to know. 
But for a specific illustration I need only cite the chairman 
of this afternoon’s session, B. Q. Morgan. He was born in 
the year that the MLA was founded. At seventy-one he is 
as unretiring as any man I have ever met; indeed, he can 
work circles around me, and on several occasions has liter- 
ally done so. As a member of the Steering Committee for 
the FL Program he recognized that the staff in the MLA 
offices was swamped with work, and twice, on his own 
initiative, he has come and spent a solid month with us, 
seeking out al! the nasty, clerical chores which we had put 
off doing, and getting them done by toiling fifteen hours a 
day, seven days a week. Then, leaving me and my staff as 
staggered as we were grateful, he has returned to his own 
scholarship. 

Do you wonder that everyone at MLA headquarters 
holds this man in deep affection? Do you wonder that I 
invited him to chair this meeting? . .. When I once asked 
B. Q. Morgan why he gave so much of his precious time 
and energy to the FL Program, he replied, simply, “I have 
awaited this opportunity my whole life, and I know it will 
not recur.” Please take this thought away with you as you 
leave this room. There is a challenge in it, and some realism, 
and a reasonable hope. The future of the FL Program is in 
your hands. 

WILLIAM R. PARKER 

Executive Secretary of MLA 











Audio-Visual Atds 





THE BAILEY CATALOGUE 


Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 de Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. has developed in recent 
years to become one of the biggest depository 
of film rentals in the west. This distributor 
handles films produced by most of the well- 
known independent producers. Language teach- 
ers interested in films should acquire a cata- 
logue from this company. Its 1954 catalogue 
lists some 30 films on Latin America, over 50 
on France, numerous titles dealing on Italy and 
other countries in which the foreign language 
teacher may be interested. Many of these films 
have been mentioned off and on in this section 
in the past. The Bailey films can be used on a 
special Lease-Purchase plan, can be purchased 
outright or rented. Films produced by Coronet 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica are not included 
in its repertoire. 


KODACHROMES 


Slides, P. O. Box 26, Gardena, California dis- 
tributes color slides of Central America, Cuba, 
Italy, Mexico, Panama, the Philippine Islands 
and Spain, aside from its rich collection of 
kodachromes of almost every scenic part of the 
United States. Set of 8 for $1.95. 


WHERE TO Buy 2” X2” SLIDES 


This is a 22-page directory of 35 mm., or 
2X2 slides offered on the market, published by 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1953. Naturally we were pleasantly 
surprised to see many firms never heard of 
which distribute slides dealing with countries in 
which most foreign language teachers may be 
interested in. Only the firm and country (or 
countries) are indicated. 


ON THE RECORD 


The well-known Linguaphone Institute (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) announces French 
Conversational Course. This set may be used as 
a medium of direct instruction for a private 
individual, a small group, or for a large group 
under standard classroom procedure. 
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Educational Screen, Oct. 1953 (page 359) lists 
ten sets of French instructional records which 
teachers may find very useful. 


FILMSTRIPS 


San Antonio Texas: Colima Sireet. 1953. 70 
frames. Color. $10. Rental: $3. Is accompanied 
by record, 78 rpm, 20 minutes. Tells of the 
traffic of Colima Street, San Antonio, Texas, 
and the influence of the Mexican Christian 
Institute, a community center among Spanish- 
speaking Americans. (United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Missions Bldg., 222 Downey 
Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana.) 

Our Newest Neighbors. 1953. B&W. $3. In- 
tended for use by church groups eager to under- 
stand and help solve the problems facing Spanish- 
speaking Americans. (Joint Commission Mis- 
sionary Education, 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10.) 

Foreign Trade. It’s Good Business. 1953. 57 
frames. Captions. B&W $3.50. Script available. 
Supplements the Public Affairs Committee’s 
pamphlet on foreign affairs. (Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16) 

Martin the Shoemaker. 1952. 21 frames. Color. 
$4. Rental: $1.50. Based on the story by Leo 
Tolstoi entitled: ‘‘Where Love Is, God Is.”’ A 
general script and a script for children are 
available. (Visual Education Service. The Di- 
vinity School, Yale University, 409 Prospect 
St., New Haven, Conn.) 


FRENCH POSTERS 


The French Cultural Services, 972 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 21, has available a limited number of 
posters for distribution to schools and educa- 
tional institutions. Teachers wishing to obtain 
these should write to the above address, en- 
closing 10 cents for each package to cover 
handling, etc. As is well known this organiza- 
tion, together with Franco-American Audio- 
Visual Distribution Center, same address, dis- 
tribute great amount of material on France. 
These two centers, supplemented by Professor 
Begué’s Information Bureau (Brooklyn Col- 
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lege) are the most important sources of realia 
for French teachers. 


NEw FILMs 
Germany: 


German Children. 12 min. B&W and Color. 
Records the events of a typical day of a 9-year 
old boy in Germany. (Swank Motion Pictures, 
Inc. 614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo.) 

Factories, Mines and Waterways. A correlated 
film with “The Earth and its People Series.” 
Deals with Industrial Western Europe and 
takes in German industries. Can be used very 
effectively with Our Continental Neighbors, 
textbook (Book III) by American Book Co. 
Inquire United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. ¥. 2. 


Canada: With French narration: 


The three following films are available both 
in English and in French narration and are dis- 
tributed by Quebec Tourist Publicity Bureau, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20: Quebec City, 30 
min. color, free loan; a camera tour of the many 
historical buildings and points of interest in the 
city. L’Isle d’Orleans, 1952, color; silent. Free 
Loan. A visit to the island of Orleans, near 
Quebec City, to see some of the oldest churches 
and manors in North America. Ste-Anne de- 
Beaupré. 20 min. Color Free loan. A visit to 
this famous shrine. 

La Haut Sur ces Montagnes, 8 min. Rental: 
$2.50, also in French narration, deals with Jean 
Palardy, painter, who takes a ski holiday in 
(Juebec and compares the rural recreations and 
arts with those of Montreal. Dances of city and 
country are shown. (International Film Bureau, 
57 East Jackson Bvld., Chicago 4.) 

Montreal by Night. 10 min. Rental: $1.50; and 
Saguenay, 21 min. Rental: $3. Distributed by 
National Film Bureau of Canada, 1270 Ave. of 
the Americas, New York 20; 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6. (International Film Bureau 
handles most of Nat. Film Bur. of Canada 
films.) 


France: 


Aside from the classics Pepe Le moko, La 
Régle du Jeu, Marie du Port, already mentioned 
in this section, Trans-World Films, Inc., 2209 
East 75th St. (new address!), Chicago 49, it also 
distributes Douce (Devil in the Heart), 89 min., 
the story of a young girl’s naive love for a hand- 
some, good-for-nothing farm steward, set in the 
19th century. This young man is actually in 
love with the girl’s governess and wishes to 
abscond with the farm revenue. The plot is 
further complicated by the father’s love of the 
governess. A modest story on Autant-Lara’s 
favorite theme (La Diable du Corps) of ill-fated 
adolescent love. René Cloerec has supplied 
background music sensitively used to provide 
Autant-Lara with some of his finest effects. 
Inquire for rates. 

Beginning French. Intonation. 1 reel. B&W 
and Color. Shows some of the ways to acquire 
correct French intonation. (Coronet, 65 E. So. 
Water St., Chicago 1.) 

Life Begins Tomorrow. 1952. 87 min. Jean- 
Pierre Aumont, Jean-Paul Sartre, Daniel 
Lagache, Jean Rostand, Le Corbusier, Picasso 
and André Gide, in an exciting and provocative 
examination of today’s arts and science in rela- 
tion to the world of tomorrow. (Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th St., N. Y. 19; Film Center, 
Inc., 64 West Randolph St., Chicago 1.) 


Mexico: 


Beyond the Rio Grande. 9 min. Rental: $3.50. 
Spanish and English versions available. Follows 
the river to Mexico City, showing the floating 
gardens, Aztec country and finally the architec- 
tural highlights of the city. (Hoffberg Produc- 
tions. Inc., 362 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18.) 

Maya Through the Ages. 45 min. Color. Free 
Loan Sponsored and distributed by the United 
Fruit Co., Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6. A 
pictorial story of the Maya of northern Central 
America and southern Mexico. A record of ab- 
original achievement and an account of the 
present-day life of the Maya. 

José SANCHEZ 








Meetings 


Chicago Chapter A.A.T.G. 





The Spring Meeting of the Chicago Chapter of A.A.T.G. 
was held on Saturday, March 27th at 12:15 o’clock at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, Sargent Hall. 
Our President, Dr. Arnold J. Hartock presided. Dr. H. F. 
Leopold spoke a few words of welcome in behalf of the Uni- 
versity. After which Miss Elsa M. Birkner gave the 
Treasurer’s report, which showed a balance of $208.06. 
Miss Ruth Wegat reported on the Scholarship Fund, which 
contains $5/2.10 at present. 

Dr. Hartock announced the Annual Scholarship Con- 
test to be held this year on May 15th at the University of 
Chicago, Mandel Hall, 57th & University Avenue. In addi- 
tion to the scholarship offered by the A.A.T.G. the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is offering a Full Tuition Scholarship in 
German to the Winners of both the Public and the Private 
School Group; and the Illinois Institute of Technology is 
offering one to the winner of the Public School Group. This 
definitely should make the contest more attractive. 

Dr. Hartoch next raised the question of a Fall Workshop 
and the problems to be discussed. Dr. Elfriede Ackermann 
suggested a study of Curriculum, not only for the High 
School itself, but also how to co-ordinate that course of 
study with College and Grade School Courses. The motion 
was made and carried to have a workshop in October, with 
curriculum as the main topic of discussion. Since he was 
unable to attend meetings of the Inter-language Com- 
mittee, Dr. Hartoch asked for a substitute to take his 
place, and Miss Clara Lawin was appointed for the re- 
mainder of the term. 

Mr. Robert Kauf, Program Chairman, announced that 
there are now 3 movie houses in Chicago showing German 
films exclusively. The 3rd one is the Kalo, 5400 N. Clark. 
The other two are Kino, 659 W. North Avenue, and Davis, 
4614 N. Lincoln. 

Dr. George Metcalf announced a summer school course 
for Practice Teaching from June 28th till July 30th at the 
University of Chicago. Students from any school in Chi- 
cago Area may attend free of charge. French, German and 
Spanish are offered. 

The first speaker of the day was Dr. Victor E. Moore, 


Manager of School Services (Air World Education) Trans 
World Airlines. His topic: The role of foreign languages 
(especially German) in the Air Age. He mentioned many 
remarkable facts concerning air transportation, which can 
be used to motivate interest in language study. Surface 
transportation opened 4 of world’s surface, air transporta- 
tion opened the whole world. All physical barriers are down, 
but not the mental barriers and they can only be removed 
through language study. German should be studied in 
High School, Slavic in Coliege. A knowledge of German is 
the key to opening the Slavic countries and that is the only 
way to get behind the iron curtain. When we and our Allies 
know German we can better bring peace to the world. 

During the intermission several songs were sung, ac 
companied by Mr. Otto Piper on the guitar and by Mr. 
Benno Grahn on the accordion: Jugendlied; Hei, so treiben 
wir den Winter aus; Der lustige Mai; Ich bin ein freier 
Wildbretschutz. 

The second speaker on the program was Dr. Ernest E. 
Ellert of Hope College, Holland, Michigan. According to 
Mr. Kauf, he is not an Engineer of Aviation, but an Engi 
neer of Education. He has stepped in where others fear to 
tread. In 1953 a Pilot Class in German was begun in the 
4th grade at Longfellow School. Since 60 is too many, there 
are 2 groups of 30 each, and they get 15 minutes instead of 
the 30 minutes planned. The time is gained by a more 
efficient arrangement of other subjects. No writing or read- 
ing for the present. Everything is done orally, mainly 
through songs, games and poems. Since Hoiland is settled 
by Dutch mainly, somebody wanted to know why Dutch 
was not taught. The answer is very simple. “I don’t know 
Dutch.” So far the experiment has been very successful. 
Parents of children in the other schools are complaining 
that their children are not given this opportunity. 

Meeting adjourned at 3:45 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GERTRUDE SCHLUETER 
Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Ill. 


Second Annual Conference on the Teaching of French, Detroit Chapter AATF 


The Conference opened at Haven Hill on Friday evening 
November 12, 1954, with a dinner and evening meeting. 
Monsieur Pierre Donzelot, permanent representative of 
French Universities in the United States and Cultural 
Counselor of the French Embassy addressed the group. His 
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presentation was entitled ‘The Present State of Scientific 
Activities in France.” 

On Saturday morning, three groups were formed with 
the following topics and leaders: 

1. Teaching techniques with Professor Mark Denkinger, 
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University of Michigan as leader. 

2. The teaching of French in Elementary Schools with 
Professor Nelson Brooks of Yale University as leader. 

3. Current professional problems, with Professor George 
Borglum of Wayne University as leader. Mr. Borg- 
lum was chairman of a panel consisting of representa- 
tives of the faculties of Michigan State College, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Wayne University, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The second half of the morning was given over to a gen- 
eral meeting at which a secretary from each of the three 
groups reported. 

On Saturday afternoon the first event was the business 
meeting of the Detroit Chapter of the Am. Ass’n. Teachers 
of French under the chairmanship of its president Pro- 
fessor Charest of the University of Detroit. Next came 
the lecture of Monsieur Béliard, Consul of France in De- 
troit, who chose as his topic “Let’s Keep Up-to-Date.” 

On Saturday evening, the first program item was a 
presentation by Mademoiselle Juliette Jonille, who de- 
scribed some techniques in language teaching sponsored by 
the French Ministry of Education. 

The latter portion of the evening was given over to the 


viewing of French films, among them one just being com- 
pleted by Professor George Borglum. 

On Sunday morning French and American travelers who 
had recently been in France described their experiences. 

The morning meetings were closed with a brief evalua- 
tion of the conference by Professor William Merhab of the 
University of Michigan. 

The noon luncheon closed the conference. 

The official language of the conference was French which 
was heard even at meals. Those present at the conference 
included not only the members of the Detroit Chapter, but 
teachers from all over Southern Michigan. The Detroit 
Chapter kindly invited the members of the Michigan Chap- 
ter, which takes in all of the state except the city of Detroit. 
Around one hundred persons in all were present at the 
meeting. Some stayed for the three days and others came 
for shorter periods. 

The chairmen of the committee which organized this 
weekend conference were: Mrs. Rosina Roy and Miss Hazel 
O’Donovan, both Detroit teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM G. MERHAB 


Pittsburgh Modern Language Association 


The Spring Meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh was held in the Faculty Club of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on April 10, 1954. 

The vice-president, Mr. Louis diTommaso, presided, 
and introduced the speaker: Dr. W. George Crouch, of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Crouch, whose topic was, 
“Foreign Influence on the English novel,” traced the de- 
velopment of the English novel from the fifteenth century 
to the time of Sir Walter Scott. He gave many examples of 
the French, Spanish, and Italian writers’ influence on the 
English novel in his scholarly discussion. 

In the ensuing business meeting, a report was given by 
Miss Evelyn McCurdy on her attendance at the Gettys- 
burg Conference on April 3. She gave brief resumes of the 


various meetings, and optimistically stated that the state 
organization is being revitalized. 
The annual election of officers was also held, with the 
following results: 
President—Louis diTommaso 
Vice President—Dr. Pauline Reinkraut 
Treasurer—Dr. Lore B. Foltin 
Corres ponding secretary—Mrs. Patricia Redick 
Recording secretary—Matilda Contreras 
Council—Miss Evelyn N. Baxter (three year term); 
Sister Mary Stephen (two year term) 
Respectfully submitted, 
EvELYN N. BAXTER 
Secretary 


Sixth Annual Poetry Recital, Michigan State Normal College 


The Sixth Annual Poetry Recital for high school stu- 
dents of French and Spanish in Southern Michigan was 
held May 22, 1954, at the Michigan State Normal College. 
Two hundred high school students from ten schools were 
present for the all day affair, with over one hundred partici- 
pating actively in some part of the program. 

The morning session, presided over by President Eugene 
Elliott of the Normal College, had twenty-five students 
reciting selections of French and Spanish poetry. At the 
end of the session, Professor Francisco Villegas of the col- 
lege gave some readings in Spanish. Book marks were then 
presented to the participants in the program. The college 
also presented special certificates to teachers who had 
participated in the program for five years in recognition of 
their fine work. Those so honored were Mrs. Helen Ander- 


son, Mrs. Alice Fernandez, Mrs. Anna Rowe, and Mr. Neil 
Gray. 

After the morning program lunch was served and the 
visitors were taken on a tour of the campus. 

In the afternoon a program of very clever original skits 
was given by several of the high schools. The college stu- 
dents also gave skits in French and Spanish for the en- 
tertainment of their guests. Refreshments and a social hour 
ended the day’s activities. 

The interest and enthusiasm shown by the students and 
teachers of the participating schools is a source of great 
satisfaction to the college. 

The schools and students participating in the program 
were as follows: (The name in italics is that of the 
teacher in charge.) 
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Algonac: Marian Opel. 

Marlene Boniecki, Marilyn Heyse, Esther Lewandowski, 
Joan Fournier, Nancy Smith, Gloria Bell, Ann Marie 
Wysong 

Bloomfield Hills: Margaret Stalker, Dean La Rue. 

Judy Sanders, Marjorie Jacobs, Kay Hall, Barbara Van 
Dyk, Laurel Kimbrough, Carol Wild, Mary Stacey, 
Stephanie Kimbrough, Susan Williams 

Charlotte: Dorothy Hughes. 

Richard Allen, Janet Rose, Beverly Young, Sandy 
Kramer, Judy Loomis, Larry Gearhart, Dawn Howard, 
Belle Wysack, Mary Ann Shiels, Terry DePue, Paul 
Paprenac, Tamara Shirely, Diane Cox, Paul Potter, 
Charles Wood, Marilyn Sumerix, Amelia Rodriguez, 
Barbara Watson, Joan Gobel 

Clinton: Walter Cieslak. 

Sandra Manchester, Ann Copeland 
Dearborn: Jane Hicks. 

Carol Fox 
Detroit Cooley: Clara Jean Leith. 

Keiih Yandell, Barbara Hansen, Lawrence Downe, 
David Llewellyn, Wendy Van Dusen, Jane Fuller 

Detroit Northwestern: Max Novitz. 


Joe Battle, Randell Jamerson, John Edley, Barbara 

Wells, Beverly Tyus, Edward Wallace 

Detroit Southwestern: William Derragon. 
Margaret Cooper, Anita Barrera 

Pontiac. Mrs. Helen Anderson, Neil Gray. 

Gabriel Martinez, Arlene Kehr!, Caroline Orejel, Walter 
Hodge, Charles Hunt, William Bryant, Patricia Dom- 
browski, Arlene Swanson, Jane Fulcher, Anna Lewis, 
Joyce Reinke, Sally Sebastian, Phyllis Smith, Carol 
Hobart, Karen Barling, Diane Spratt, James Steph- 
ens, Roselea Chavez 

Wayne. Carol Sporer. 
Sandra Corn, Eleanore Richter 
College. Lester Norton, Elaine Fetzer, Aquilla Hamilton, 
Angela Skentzos, William Parker, Richard Gersten, 
Barry Ellis, Alvaro Estrella, Eva Allomon 


Professor Julio del Toro of the University of Michigan 
and Miss Evelyn Van Eenaraam, Fastern High, Detroit, 
were special guests. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DoyneE WOLFE 
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Book Reviews 





KiINcK, GEORGE A., Auteurs Francais Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto, 1954, pp. 177+-vi. 
Price $1.90. 


Dr. Klinck of North Toronto Collegiate has produced a 
reader which should satisfy the needs of the most exacting 
and conscientious teacher. In addition to a judicious choice 
of ten prose selections from both “old” and contemporary 
authors, this collection includes such poetic gems as Ver- 
laine’s La Lune Blanche, Chanson by de Musset, and a 
charming short poem by Mme Alice Lemieux Lévesque, a 
Franco-American poetess of considerable talent. Inclusion 
of an item by an American of French ancestry is indeed an 
innovation. The seven brief poetic compositions could be 
memorized by the students, or read aloud with both pleas- 
ure and profit, if the teacher cares to introduce his students 
to the basic principles and harmonies of French verse. 

On the whole, the prose selections offer both variety of 
content and sound literary values. This reviewer cannot 
refrain from expressing his heartfelt gratitude to the editor 
for having by-passed La Parure and La Derniére Classe in 
making his selections from two popular masters of the 
French short story: Maupassant and Daudet! A Cheval and 
Les Vieux, rich in human values, are adequate samples of 
their authors’ narrative skill and craftsmanship. Contempo- 
rary literature is represented by a dramatic episode drawn 
from the Resistance Movement in France during the 
“deuxiéme dernitre guerre.”’ Action, suspense, and sar- 
donic humor, feature Edith Thomas’ Histoire de Brigands. 

Some Americans, I am sure, will ap>reciate the introduc- 
tion of two excellent contributions from the literature of 
French Canada. Eugéne Achard’s fascinating Canadian 
legend, l’Avare et le Diable, will not fail to interest readers 
who are acquainted with our neighbors to the North. Dr. 
Klinck’s second Canadian selection is also felicitous. The 
sincerity and depth of feeling of Hémon’s great Canadian 
novel, Maria Chapdelaine, are strikingly illustrated in the 
touching and poignant pages describing the betrothal of the 
two young backwoods lovers, Maria Chapdelaine and 
Francois Paradis. Would that more editors might follow 
Dr. Klinck’s example, inasmuch as our knowledge of the 
various aspects of French Canadian culture is meagre— 
amazingly inadequate when one considers how close are re- 
lations of another nature. Spanish-American literary pro- 
ductions have been readily adopted by our institutions of 
learning with no “arriére-pensée” of possible slight varia- 
ons from the standard Spanish. In the light of such a 
sensible attitude, there appears to be no valid reason why a 
broader acquaintance with French Canadian culture would 
hot prove to be profitable intellectually as well as helpful to 
the cause of hemispheric solidarity. 

For the teacher who desires to combine practice in read- 
ing with grammar review and translation based upon the 
texts, Auleurs Francais contains an abundance of material. 


Perhaps the most helpful additional exercises, in view of the 
present demand for more oral practice, are the questions at 
the bottom of each page relative to that portion of the 
story. Undoubtedly, most teachers will have frequent re- 
course to the practical exercises in pronunciation, and will 
use, as an aid, the Tableau Phonétique on the last page. 
Supplementing the complete vocabulary are notes at the 
bottom of each page which supply the English equivalents 
of idioms or difficult constructions. 

I am happy to commend to our teachers of elementary 
French this attractive and thoughtfully planned text from 
one of our canadian colleagues. 

ANTOINE J. JOBIN 

University of Michigan 


Hackett, C. A., An Anthology of Modern 
French Poetry, From Baudelaire to the Pres- 
ent Day. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1952, pp. 305+ xxxix. Price, $2.75. 


It is a truism that the initial task of the reviewer is a 
determination of the purpose of the author, a manifest 
necessity in order to ascertain whether or not that purpose 
has been accomplished. The corollary is the problem of the 
intended audience. In the present volume, the preface gives 
us no inkling of the author’s intent insofar as the consumer 
is concerned. Since it has crossed my desk along with other 
texts, and since the MLJ served as middle-man in that 
process, the temptation is strong to assume it to be a text 
intended for college work. It is with that assumption that 
I offer my recommendation at the close of this review. 

However, it will be necessary to consider the success of 
the book in a broader frame of reference, in the hope that 
there are non-academic interests to whom the present 
volume will appeal. 

The title, Modern French Poetry, demands not quite so 
broad a scope as Modern French in contrast to Middle 
French. But it must not be deemed synonymous with Recent 
French Poetry. Modern is to be interpreted as that which is 
not Romantic or Neo-romantic, not Parnassian or Classic. 
The uninitiated who pick up the book and find that the 
collection begins with a man who was born the year Napo- 
leon died, and whose death occurred in 1867, may feel that 
this is straining the word Modern. Yet we agree with Pro- 
fessor Hackett that it is impossible to evaluate recent 
poetry without a thorough grounding in Baudelaire. 

The poets appear thereafter in purely chronological 
order (birth-dates). The basic authors are Baudelaire, Rim- 
baud, Mallarmé and Valéry. Upon these four rises a super- 
structure of thirty-five others, leading up to the present 
day. In an excellent Introduction Professor Hackett gives 
intelligent treatment to the origins of the new poetry. It is 
indicative of the intent of the compiler that the pages de- 
voted to the founding fathers will appear quite dispropor- 
tionate at the expense of the more recent movements, 
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dadaisme, surrealism, and the myriad facets of these com- 
plex movements 

While I would not suggest that any of the fe-mer part 
be considered excess, I feel that our serious siudents in 
American colleges do get a taste of the four founders, but 
that they seldom, if ever, get equal acquaintance with the 
descendants. The treatment in the Introduction is so 
provocative of thought that I wish more space had been 
devoted to the men of today. 

The intent, I suggest, must have been to present a 
development of modern poetry from Baudelaire to the pres- 
ent, an evolutionary program. The other plan would have 
been a Treasury of French Verse. It seems to me that the 
second plan has at times proved irresistible, and that into 
the matrix of dominant development crept a number of 
poems which just could not be left out (e.g. parts of Ver- 
laine, various bits of humorous verse). 

It is quite proper that an evolutionary treatment must 
present many second-raters. Flaubert said, ‘Ce n’est pas 
la (dans les trés grands hommes) qu’il faut chercher I’art 
de la forme, mais chez les seconds (Horace, La Bruyére).”’ 
Though this be less true perhaps of poets, I find an echo 
of it in a line quoted from Rimbaud about Baudelaire: 

. et la forme si vantée en lui est mesquine.” Hence the 
reader must not expect in this study of movements a flaw- 
less collection of chefs-d’oeuvre, and the inadequacy of the 
also-rans serves a purpose. 

Who are the poets in the collection? Thirty-one of the 
thirty-nine were born during the 19th century, six before 
1850! Not quite half of them are still alive. I found it in- 
teresting to compare the roster with the names included in a 
text bearing the identical name, but published when the 
century was half as old. In that one were twenty-nine 
names. Only thirteen are included in BOTH texts. Sic 
transit. .. . Omitted in the present volume are Paul Fort, 
Kahn, Verhaeren, la Comtesse de Noailles, and others who 
ranked high some three decades ago. Indubitably the de- 
velopment of the Baudelaire-Rimbaud-Mallarmé line has 
excluded some. On the other hand, one may well brood upon 
the havoc to be wreaked on the present thirty-nine when 
the next Gétterdimmerung occurs, say about 1980. 

The choice of poems, under the rigorous limitations of 
the volume, from the plethora of poets and poems, is 
hardly a debatable matter. With certain famous poems of 
Baudelaire, Valéry, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, and Verlaine— 
de gustibus non disputandum est. Beyond those few, it is 
every man for himself, or as a contemporary so well ex- 
pressed it, “One man’s Mede is another man’s Persian.” 
The present volume runs strongly to the prose-poem; my 
own preferences do not. Of the giants we have fair sam- 
plings, ten to fourteen pages; of the smaller fry usually four 
or less. Such tiny segments make evaluation extremely 
difficult. One can only beg the reader to be kind to the poet, 
and follow Musset’s plea: “Qui que tu sois, qui me liras, 
/ Lis-en le plus que tu pourras, / Et ne me condamne qu’en 
somme.” 

The Introduction is an important part of the book. The 
style is lucid and highly literate. Whether or not one agrees 
with Professor Hackett, one is challenged by what he has to 
say. He has a felicitous phrasing, with an occasional 
astringent touch which is satisfying. He does not hesitate 


to call a poet a minor poet, to indicate that M. Machin 
was a one-book poet, or that M. Trois-Etoiles has never 
fulfilled the promise he showed in his early work. (The 
later section, the NOTES, shows dozens of these pertinent 
and pithy evaluations.) 

I regret that the author did not make his plan somewhat 
more clear to us, that he did not explain why certain poets 
are included, and that the thread of development, the con- 
tinuity, does not stand out more sharply. This is so care- 
fully done for the founders and the first-born. 

The emphasis upon differences from earlier verse may 
obscure the continuity. But again and again, the phrases 
of the manifestos are precisely those of the Romantic era 
(a ne préter attention qu’a l’acte par lequel un homme se 
distingue d’un autre homme); the dualism of Baudelaire 
is not far-removed from Hugo’s black-white, sublime- 
grotesque thesis; the “‘prophetic function” of Jouve (p. 
267), which is compared to d’Aubigné’s mystique is clearly 
evident in Hugo’s paean on the function of the poet in Les 
Rayons et Les Ombres; and Mallarmé’s efforts, his tortured 
wringing of the essence of the word, his quest of its original 
meaning, as well as Jacques Vaché’s “‘collision flamboyante 
de mots rares” and automatic writing, cannot help but re- 
mind us of an ancient who believed in the efficacy of rare 
and sterile rhymes. And in contemporary critical matters, 
Valéry’s interest in “le drame de la génération d’une 
oeuvre” (xxix) is quite parallel to Gide’s major interest in 
another art-form. 

The evaluation of Rimbaud seems eminently reasonable 
and a fine corrective for much of the fumisterie, beloved of 
the new critics (cf. note xvii). The treatment of Mallarmé, 
though sensitive and carefully drawn, seems slightly exag- 
gerated in its praise of his accomplishments. Despite his 
fame and that of his one lineal descendant, Valéry, he does 
represent the end of a line, and his avoidance of life led to 
just the sterility we should expect. (Incidentally, I cannot 
believe that “The Romantics... had remained ero 
tionally detached from life.”) Valéry may indeed represent 
“‘le fin des fins.” To others it is “la fin des fins.” And I must 
admit to being a bit dazed by Mr. Hackett’s statement 
that certain poems in the Charmes series “grow from a 
centre outwards, as naturally and sensitively as a living 
organism.” 

It is comforting to note that the consideration of the 
Dada movement admits that Dada was “an extreme—an 
exasperated—form of Romanticism.” Part of the discus 
sion of Dadaism is impregnated with a faint odor of amuse- 
ment, which I find most sympathetic. Likewise the com- 
ments upon the Surrealists is full of delightful sentences. 
“They (the Surrealists) seem to have believed that mati- 
festos alone could, and would, produce action; and this 
faith in the magic of words—shared by primitives and 
children—absolved them from taking effective action them- 
selves.” (xxxv) 

But then, don’t all of us, from Professor Hackett an¢ 
all the poets who ever wrote down to your benumbed re 
viewer, have the same faith in the magic of words? And 4 
poem is magic by words: “On charme le serpent avec |8 
flate, et "homme avec les mots.” 

The perturbing thing about all, or almost all, “modem 
poetry” is its divorce from the world we live in. Maybe 
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Malherbe was wrong to insist that the poet go back to the 
“crocheteurs du Port-aux-Foins” to make sure they under- 
stood. But when a poet, or a school, insists upon the im- 
perative of the incomprehensible (“et 4 jamais incomprises” 
says Tzara), then an utter futility sets in. Why should not 
modern poetry and modern art be understood? Understood 
isa broad word, broad enough to absorb many paths toward 
that “feeling with” which the modern artist seeks. Cer- 
tainly many of the post-war poets have become aware 
again of the need of “‘a few simple themes, expressed in a 
language all could understand.” And certainly one of the 
great poets of the declining 19th century understood that 
poetry must have music, and prayed for “un vers bien 
simple,” since “tout le reste est littérature.” Let us but con- 
sider the Précieux. 

The Notes (pp. 186-303) provide a wealth of material 
about the life of the poet, bibliographies (editions and 
criticism), and comments on the poems. The notes refer to 
lines by number; the poem does not have numbered lines. 
The notes are the weak part of the book. They seem scat- 
tered and casual, completely insufficient for any college 
class in this country. The notes are of two types, inter- 
mingled: explanations of unusual words, or of words used 
in unusual ways (Mallarmé especially, but not nearly 
enough for him), or of allusions; and of comparisons with 
other poems (rather rare). Although the notes may seem 
at first glance to occupy an inordinate amount of space, the 
demands of modern poetry are truly exorbitant, and the 
notes do not provide one-tenth of the amount of clarifica- 
tion and interpretation which would be required for the 
college student in the U.S.A. 

In addition to the special bibliographies under each 
author’s name, in the Notes, there is a General Bibliography 
at the end of the book. 

The paper is not of superior quality, and the binding 
is unattractive, but the print is quite legible and there are 
extremely few errata: Noyes? (42); Tu ne laisse pas... 
(45); mystére (95); judiciare (187); Envirez-vous (194); 
Tarbres (213); theemotion . . . (240). I have one comment 
on the notes. On page 272, Professor Hackett says “the 
review Nord-Sud, the title being a reference to the cardinal 
points of the artistic world of Paris—Montmartre and 
Montparnasse.” I should strongly suspect that the title 
came from the Métro line which bore that name, and which 
did indeed join the two poles of Paris. (I do not think that 
most of us would call Orléans and environs the district of 
Joan of Arc (p. 246).) 

I can recommend the book to the profession. It can be 
helpful to those of us who have to be jacks-of-all-trades. It 
can be extremely useful to graduate students who are, to 
use Professor Hackett’s words, “sensitive” and “sym- 
pathetic.” Let others beware until we get the voluminous 
hotes we need to understand the poems. 

J. Henry OWENS 

Michigan State Normal College 


Rocers, SAMUEL, Balzac and the Novel. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1953, 
Pp. x+ 206. Price, $3.50. 


Balzac studies since the 1950 centennial have been nu- 
merous, but frail and peripheral for the most part. This 
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book, a distinguished exception, deals freshly with the cen- 
tral issues—the nature and value of Balzac’s total work. 
‘Addressed first of all to the American reader interested in 
the serious novel,” it aims “to present a broad picture of 
La Comédie humaine that may serve as a context into which 
the reader can fit the particular novels and stories he hap- 
pens to know” (p. viii). This is not all. As the broad title 
implies, Professor Rogers’ is a study not simply of Balzac’s 
novel, but of the novel, and of Balzac and the novel: based 
on the actual text, it treats Balzac’s creative experience 
with enlightening regard to the techniques of fiction in 
general. 

Into Part I Professor Rogers has crammed summarily 
what for him must be secondary matter, all the relevant 
particularities of the artist’s life and times. Race, moment, 
and milieu are here reduced to “Raw Materials” (the title 
of this section), dense with excitement, infused with Bal- 
zac’s own notion of momentous continuity, of a swift 
historical process: Passy and Montmartre were still country 
villages, Saint-Simon and Fourier preached their doctrines, 
Restoration “business” tripled deposits in the Bank of 
France; and while three great women—Mmes. de Berny, 
de Castries, and Hanska—managed Balzac’s éducation 
sentimentale, Michelet wrote the Histoire de France, Paris 
laid its first sidewalks, and Hector Berlioz won the Prix 
de Rome. 

Whether Balzac’s genius lay in objectively reporting this 
raw material or in a more independently subjective process, 
Professor Rogers, conceding both arguments, stresses 
rather the certain reciprocal forces that join a writer and 
his environment. Beliefs and attitudes of the individual 
self control perception: perception in turn conditions and 
in a sense creates the self. I see only what I am: I become 
that which I see. Balzac recorded objectively a vision per- 
force distorted and utterly subjective in itself. (As a trivial 
example, witness his adoption of the ennobling particle de 
in his name, a kind of biographical deception which he 
coldly projected into at least ten of his fictional characters. 
Objectively or subjectively?) Indeed as the distinction be- 
tween self and world disappears, the creative process be- 
gins. “Ultimately he saw everything, whether within him- 
self or in the society about him, as material—material 
which, by a vigorous act of creation, he was to arrange, 
to combine, to transform into La Comédie humaine” (p. 5). 

Here, in the finished novels, the critic (or reader) im- 
mured by Coleridge’s “willing suspension of disbelief” can 
experience Balzac’s real domain, the separate, vital region 
created by the artist.! Structurally this world has three 
components—situation, character, and plot. And these 
divide Professor Rogers’ book into its three main parts, 
each of which contains short, informal chapters of descrip- 


1 Mr. Rogers’ is the “conceptual”? approach to Balzac 
of critics like H. James, G. Saintsbury, A. Conen. e¢ al., 
as sharply opposed to that analysis of topical or local “actu- 
ality” followed by H. Taine, A. Le Breton, E. P. Dargon, 
A. Séché, J. Bertaut, J. Lemer, N. Bourgeois. The two 
views of Balzac can be seen in the title of one published 
dissertation: The Province and the Provinces in the Work of 
Honoré de Balzac (by Jared Wenger, Princeton, 1937): 
that is, should one study the single conceptual Province 
created by Balzac or the twenty-odd actual French prov- 
inces i‘entifiable therein? 
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tion, analysis, elucidation. For example, Part III, ‘The 
Characters,” discusses successively character types, 
character coherency, character variety, character develop- 
ment, consistency of Balzac’s method, etc. 

Reading the book, one is ever aware of the author’s re- 
sourceful and resolute efforts to clarify Balzac’s intention 
and the degree and manner of its fulfillment. If necessary, 
he prys into regional definitions of key words like the title 
La Rabouilleuse; but his solid scholarship is more often 
reserved for larger problems, as when he explains the moral 
structure of La Comédie humaine via the mystical systems 
of Swedenborg, Boehme, and Saint-Martin, pointing out 
formal textual influences, correlating Balzac’s personal 
concept of “genius,” partly reevaluating novels like Gam- 
bara and Le Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu. On the other hand, he 
can virtually recreate for his reader the convincing but un- 
predictable M. de Bargeton and Dinah de La Baudraye in 
order to demonstrate that for Balzac character was com- 
pounded of detail, in fiction as in life a mysterious entity 
never to be wholly understood that develops improbably 
but seldom implausibly by patterns and methods amount- 
ing to natural law. Balzac’s patterns are to be found in his 
stories. Narration thus is presented both as a means of il- 
luminating character (shown by synopsis of Le Colonel 
Chabert) and of imposing a sense of time and space on in- 
cident. “It is as if events were uprooted from the medium 
in which they always exist, like fronds of seaweed torn from 
the water that supports them so that they lie in a flat tangle 
upon the sand, and then as if the novelist had to rearrange 
them so that they might give us the illusion of still swaying 
with the drift of the tide” (p. 136). 

The book’s pleasant texture can be felt in this metaphor. 
Documented by the cogent scholar, substantiated by the 
informed critic who refutes with ease a theory by E. M. 
Forster or an observation by Francois Mauriac, it is none 
the less a deeply personal book conceived and written by 
one who through love of Balzac understands him intimately 
and who (with nine published novels to his credit) knows 
practically of his master’s craft. Professor Rogers holds a 
constant respect for the intangible factor—call it the soul, 
the genius, the creative imagination. Lamartine recognized 
it, saying Balzac had the face of an element, that he pos- 
sessed so much soul that his heavy body seemed not to 
exist. Rodin discovered it through Lamartine. Rilke some- 
where tells how of Lamartine’s brief remark was born 
Rodin’s final statue of Blazac, that mighty striding figure in 
bronze with the face of a visionary, a face flashing with 
creative force—Balzac in the fullness of productivity, the 
founder of generations, the master of fates. Professor 
Rogers’ genial insights into this Balzac have realized an 
interpretation of La Comédie humaine that is sensitive, 
scholarly, and sound. 

ROBERT ALAN CHARLES 

Richmond Professional Institute of the 

College of William and Mary 


Lewis, W. H., The Splendid Century. New 
York, William Sloane Associates, 1954, pp. 
xiv+306. Price, $5.00. 


Anyone who follows to any degree the lists of newly 
published books relating to France has doubtless noticed 


the unusually large number of excellent books dealing with 
the social backgrounds and prominent people of French 
history and literature, that have appeared within the last 
two or three months. Why this has come about, I do not 
purport to know let alone to explain, but such texts are 
certainly welcome to any teacher of French literature or 
French history. One of the best and most readable is that 
of the English author W. H. Lewis, whose The Splendid 
Century has recently appeared in the United States. 

In this highly readable and yet carefully written and 
well documented book Mr. Lewis gives us the background 
in which Louis XIV and his court lived and a vast amount 
of additional material of interest and value that is neces- 
sary for the understanding of the seventeenth century 
in its varied aspects. I’m afraid that students all too often 
think that the literary productions were the only things 
that existed in this century. This book should go far in 
placing the writers in their proper environment and rela- 
tion to the life of the period. 

This book is not primarily concerned with literature 
and letters. Its thirteen chapters give us a broad and 
comprehensive view of all that made up the life of the 
century. Naturally, the two beginning chapters—The 
King (Leuis XIV) and The Court are the longest, but the 
remaining eleven ones round out a broad picture, dealing 
as they do with the peasant, church, army, cities, doctors, 
socia! life, education, and other matters necessary for a 
clear perception of the entire century. The last chapter, 
The World of Letters, is \argely—and understandably—a 
listing of names of titles, but it does fill out the picture for 
the average reader, for whom the book is intended. But let 
no one think that he is the only one who can profit from its 
perusal, for there is much for the student and teacher in it. 
It could be used to excellent advantage as background 
reading in a survey course of French literature and would be 
especially valuable in any course in any department on 
seventeenth century France. 

Of course, this book does not, nor could any book of its 
size, attempt to be exhaustive. For those who desire to 
read further, the Notes for Further Reading (pp. 287-297) 
list a wide variety of supplementary material. The /ndex 
(pp. 299-306) is exceedingly useful and accurate. The repro- 
duction of seventeen prints, portraits, and engravings adds 
much to the attractiveness and usefulness of the book. 

This book, attractively bound and interestingly written, 
presents a vast amount of material of great use to any 
student of French literature and of the type not usually 
found in the texts he will read or consult. Probably no two 
teachers would ever agree on the right balance of its varied 
material, but this in no way detracts from its usefulness. It 
should have a wide use for instructional purpose and also 
find its place in every library which pretends to any degree 
of completeness. 

Wm. Marion MILLER 

Miami University 
Mauriac, Francois, Les Chemins de la mer, 

edited by L. Clark Keating and James 0. 


Swain, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1953, pp. xxv+188. Price $1.60. 


A school edition of Les Chemins de la mer compels atte™ 
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tion not only because of the distinguished reputation of the 
author, recent recipient of the Nobel Prize, but still more 
because of Mauriac’s own evaluation of this work. Referring 
to Les Chemins de la mer in a prefatory note for the Fa- 
yard Oeuvres complétes Mauriac writes, “Je ne crois avoir 
rien écrit qui surpasse ou méme égale l’histoire des fian- 
cailles manquées de Rose Révolu” (Vol. V, p. ii). There 
will certainly be those who on this point will take exception 
to the author’s judgment, but few would deny that Les 
Chemins de la mer is a powerful Mauriac novel. The pity is 
that the editors of the present edition have unmercifully 
cut the text so that the work as here presented contains only 
about three-fifths of the original version. Nowhere do they 
indicate that there are deletions in their text. 

Like so many other Mauriac novels Les Chemins de la mer 
portrays the deep violence which lies beneath the outward 
calm of ordinary lives. As the story opens, Rose Révolu’s 
despairing mother repays (to the mother of Rose’s fiancé) 
a large sum of money at the very moment that her bankrupt 
husband is committing suicide. From this point on, we 
watch Rose’s valiant struggle to maintain the family status 
as all her loved ones fail her. Because of her poverty she 
is abandoned by her fiancé; her mother stands by helpless; 
her elder brother shirks all responsibility and becomes a 
hypochondriac while her ineffectual younger brother fails his 
examinations and marries the caretaker’s daughter in order 
to remain in the parental domain. Finally realizing through 
religious experience that for such as she there can be no 
turning back, Rose leaves home in order to face “une mer 
inconnue.” 

The dramatic intensity of this narrative no less than the 
poetic beauty of the Mauriac style is most appealing. Plot 
development, character analysis, and the psychology of the 
different reactions to the buffets of cruel misfortune to say 
nothing of the metaphysical and religious problems posed 
should form an excellent basis for class discussion; yet this 
is an unsatisfactory text for the sole reason of its incom- 
pleteness. Chapters 7, 10, 14, and 18 of the original version 
are left out entirely, but more disturbing still are the in- 
numerable deletions, ranging in length from several lines 
to several pages, which occur throughout the text. Cursory 
analysis will reveal the inadequacies. Léonie Costadot’s 
feeling toward Rose’s mother takes on quite a different light 
when one learns in the original text that these two older 
women had once been rivals for the hand of Oscar Révolu. 
The whole personality of Landin, which Mauriac considers 
one of his more successful creations (Oeuvres, Fayard, V. 
p. ii), is only sketched in the present edition. His departure 
from Léognan is not properly motivated in the text as we 
have it (Chapter 6), nor is he ever heard from again. One 
cannot help wondering why all passages referring to the 
climax of the relationship of Rose and Robert in the linden 
grove (p. 72), Rose’s subsequent offer to Robert (p. 87), 
the experience of Denis and Iréne in the linden grove (p. 
105), and Iréne’s threat to kill Rose (p. 127) have been so 
carefully deleted. Finally it may be noted that the key 
Paragraph (p. 128) which Mauriac has selected as his epi- 
graph for the novel is so isolated by deletion of the page 
which precedes it as to seem like a rude insertion. 

It is doubtful that satisfactory abridgement is even 
Possible in a work so carefully contrived as a Mauriac 
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novel. Certainly the only valid reason for attempting textu- 
al revision would be the desire to bring a lengthy text with- 
in the grasp of a particular class or level of language fluency, 
but Les Chemins de la mer is not a long novel in its full 
version (217 pages in the large print Fayard edition). 
Abridgement which leaves characters with incomplete 
motivation and narrative with loose ends distorts the whole 
and is false to the intent of the artist. Thus as a Mauriac 
novel this text will be a great disappointment to thoughtful 
students. 

The brief historical introduction on the twentieth-cen- 
tury novel and the notice on Mauriac are good as are the 
notes which explain most of the difficult passages. There 
are questions in the back to stimulate class discussion and 
an adequate vocabulary. If it were only a question of read- 
ing a given number of pages of French, the book would be 
adequate, but as a work of art calculated to stimulate 
literary interest or as an example of the contemporary 
novel it does gross injustice to one of France’s finest writers. 

G. R. BisHop, JR. 

Rutgers University 


SAINLIENS, CLAUDE DE. The French Littleton’ 
by Claudius Holyband; the edition of 1609 
With an introduction by M. St Clare Byrne, 
Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 1954, 
pp. vii-xxxii+220. Price, $3.75. 


The French Littleton, by Claude de Sainliens (alias 
Claudius Holyband or A Sancto Vinculo, Claud) is the 
significant title chosen by a resourceful French refugee 
schoolmaster for a classroom text which he compiled for 
use in teaching French to British students of Shakespeare’s 
day. Just as Littleton’s Tenures provided aspirants to the 
legal profession with basic training in law, so the French 
Litileton was intended as an aid to those beginning the 
study of French, and as such remained a standard text for 
around sixty years. The work contains a series of dialogues 
on topics of everyday life, proverbs, golden sayings, vocabu- 
lary, a passage from the Acts of the Apostles, a “Traicté 
des Danses,” and a brief compendium of rules for pronunci- 
ation and syntax. 

The French teacher of today who leafs through the 
Litileton is impressed by the striking resemblance of this 
sixteenth-century textbook with certain aspects of the 
direct method approach to language-teaching prevalent 
in our times. Instead of analyzing the language from a 
theoretical standpoint, Holyband introduces the student 
immediately to the living language through dialogues, and 
reduces the explanation of grammatical rules to a mini- 
mum. Lively exercises such as the following are inserted 
in the opening dialogue: 

(craché sur mon papier: 
déchiré mon livre et mon say¢: 
effacé mon théme: 
Jan a {rompu ma cginture: 
gasté mon example: 
parlé Anglois: 
\foulé mon chapeau sous leg pieds. 


In the informative introduction and appendices of the 
present edition of The French Litileton, Miss St Clare 
Byrne, author and editor, respectively, of two other works 
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dealing with the Elizabethan period, Elizabethan Life in 
Town and Country and The Elizabethan Home Discovered 
in Two Dialogues by Claudius Holyband and Peter Eron- 
dell, has written a succinct and competent study of the 
significance of Holyband’s book in the history of French 
studies in England, its importance in relation to the rest of 
the author’s works, and the interest of the book from a 
sociological standpoint. 

As Miss St Clare Byrne points out, several of Holy- 
band’s linguistic works are virtuaily “complementary” 
parts of what was probably originally intended as a great 
work on the French language. These are the Littleton, The 
Treasurie of the French tong (1580), which is an important 
forerunner of Cutgrave’s French-English dictionary, and 
two treatises on verbs and pronunciation. The Litileton 
itself filled a real pedagogical need at the time of its publica- 
tion, since Palsgrave’s L’Esclarcissement de la langue fran- 
coyse (1530) was a learned document of a thousand pages 
far too complicated for the beginning student. In The 
French Littleton, as well as in The French Schoolemaister 
(1573), Holyband’s earliest work, the author cleverly uti- 
lizes the technique of the conversation manual in order to 
teach basic principles of grammar, the emphasis being 
placed on the practical rather than the theoretical aspect 
of language learning. However, interestingly enough, in the 
Schoolemaister, the rules for grammar and pronunciation 
precede the dialogues, whereas in the Littleton, the order is 
reversed. 

One particularly striking feature of the book is the 
treatment of questions of pronunciation and orthography. 
We are told that in the controversy over the use of phonetic 
or traditional spelling, Holyband generally chooses the 
latter because of the “ancient monuméts written so manie 
yeares past, which could not be understood hereafter if 
the writing were altered.” However, sensing the need of 
phonetic guideposts, Holyband devises the original scheme 
of marking all the superfluous letters with a small cross. 
Far more stress is given to pronunciation in the Litileton, 
says Miss St Clare Byrne, than in the earlier work. In fact, 
according to Miss Farrer’s doctoral thesis on de Sainliens 
quoted by our present editor, Holyband anticipates in 
this and other works some modern concepts of phonetics. 

In examining the Litileton from a pedagogical stand- 
point, one notes immediately an attempt on the part of 
the author to choose a format intended to facilitate lan- 
guage learning. The present attractive volume is probably 
the first complete edition of the Litileton to be published 
since the seventeenth century and is, in Miss St Clare 
Byrne’s opinion, “virtually a facsimile reprint” of the 1609 
edition found in the Library of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, England. For purposes of comparison, I have pe- 
rused the only early edition of the book available at Harvard 
—a pocket-size volume in 16° published in 1583—and am 
impressed by the fidelity with which the present octavo 
edition reproduces the essential features of the early texts. 
To lessen the difficulty of the learner of the language, an 
English translation appears in italics on the left-hand page, 
whereas the French text is printed in Roman type on the 
right. In the margin, one finds the traditional spelling of 
certain words in cases where Holyband chooses to give both 
a simplified form and an older one. 





For the ordinary reader and the social historian, who are 
not concerned with pedagogical problems, Miss St Clare 
Byrne esteems that the chief interest of the Littleton and of 
the Schoolemaister as well lies in the dialogues, which pre 
sent a colorful, concrete picture of certain aspects of Eliza 
bethan life. Though she considers the dialogues in the Littl: 
ton to be generally less picturesque than those of the 
preceding work, still the one entitled ‘“‘Des Escholiers & 
Eschole” contains a vivacious description of Holyband’s 
own classroom near the “‘cymitiere de Saint Paul, a l’en 
seigne de la boule d’or.” The conduct of a dilatory pupil 
tarrying on his way to school is reported to the master by a 
fellow schoolmate in the following terms 


Mon maistre, je lé rencontré par le chemin, 
sautoit: 
kil | glissoif sur la glace: 
| gettoil les pierres: 
(fouéttoi, son sabot : 
kil se battoit 4 coufSg de poings, et pelotong 
de neige: voire 4 tout¢ outrance: 
égujllettes. 
| épingles. 
‘og de cerizes. 


ao eat }gettons. 
e lé trouvé jouant aux /8° 
 alieatiies J ) killes. 


| dez. 
cartes. 
tables. 
Entrez galland: je vous enseigneré 
un jeu lel voug ne scaveg pas: 
et si vous payeré a ce coup pour tous 
vos bong tours: vous Jou€g sang conge. 


It is indeed significant, as Miss St Clare Byrne has said, 
that a University Press has treated Holyband’s Littleton 
“as a document of genuine interest to the historian of 
French studies in England.” Yet, beyond the academic 
importance of the work, one may well admire the warmth 
of the author’s personality that at times makes the England 
of Queen Elizabeth live again before our eyes and lends to 
the book “zest, gusto—an awareness of the quality of 
people and scenes and of the excitement and pleasure that 
lies in the mystery of words and the mastery of language.” 

ELEANOR TITCOMB 

Newton High School 

Massachusetts 


BeRBIERS, J. D., and Cutrerne, A. C.,, 
Causeries et Exercices Francais. Cambridge 
University Press, Great Britain, 1954. Price, 
$1.75. 


This textbook Causeries et Exercices Frangais offers an 
unusual and most profitable learning device for the mastery 
of French Composition, and further encouragement for 
oral work in French. It is a well-organized text which em 
phasizes the importance of free composition as a practical 
aid in language learning. Berbiers and Cullerne present 
extracts of informal and literary prose writings covering 4 
period of three hundred years. The topics treat of such 
matters as Civilization, Law, Science, Literature, and Art, 
and so appeal to students of the Arts and Sciences. Moliér¢, 
Bossuet, Voltaire, Hugo, Balzac, Sand, Flaubert, and 
others become models of language learning. 

Each of the chapters is constructed on the same patter 
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of six sections or learning devices. First is presented an 
informal French prose passage which serves as a proving- 
ground for vocabulary growth and idiom study. Following 
this unit, a prose literary passage is cited which further 
stimulates the student and offers a basis for comparative 
study. The next exercise is a focused study of individual 
idiomatic constructions selected from the model passages. 
This unit division gives the student ample opportunity to 
search out construction difficulties and so master the more 
difficult French phrases. The authors further clarify these 
constructions by citing comparable synonyms and construc- 
tions. Following this “breaking down” of the passages, an 
exercise of model sentence translation is given. In this exer- 
cise, the authors offer an excellent opportunity to apply the 
principles mastered. With a superior command of his topic, 
the student is ably prepared to write the last exercise of 
“Sujet de rédaction.” 

We welcome this presentation as a forward stride to 
encourage better and more meaningful work with French 
Composition. The topics are meaningful and interesting; 
the selected writers, English and French, are excellent 
norms for language growth. We recommend highly this 
text for an advanced college course in French Composition 
and Conversation. 

Paut LACHANCE RYAN 

Boston College 


ALDEN, DoucLas W., Premier Manuel. Gram- 
maire et civilisation frangaises. Introduction 
by Pierre Delattre. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1954, pp. xv+524. Price, 
$4.00. 


In the words of the author, “This beginning French 
text combines the postwar ‘oral’ method with the traditional 
grammar approach to language study while focusing the 
student’s attention continuously on the French way of 
life. It can best be described as a textbook ‘in depth’.” 
Both the novelty and the excellence of Professor Alden’s 
book are to be attributed to this concept of depth, for it has 
enabled him to avoid the Scylla of the over-simplified text 
as well as the Charybdis of an exhaustive explanation of 
the rules and exceptions in French usage. 

Departing from the traditional method Professor Alden 
has arranged his material in two complete cycles of twenty 
lessons each. In the first of these he handles basic grammar 
from articles to simple forms of the subjunctive, while in 
the second he has actually written a complete review gram- 
mar which redoes all that has been covered and supple- 
ments it with additional material beginning with the verb 
and working back to the less complex forms of speech. 
The advantage of this sequence is so great that one wonders 
why it has not been previously essayed, for it seems ob- 
Vious, first, that the initial treatment of basic grammar 
principles can be neither complete nor final, and second, 
that the most important subject to be studied thoroughly 
is that of verbal syntax. Precisely because Premier Manuel 
's written on the principle of “first things first,” teachers 
will find that they can stop at any point after the first 
twenty lessons without sacrificing something absolutely 
‘ssential to first reading assignments. 

In the first cycle, which takes as its subject the thorough- 
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ly practical “‘La Vie quotidienne,”’ each lesson begins with 
a short narrative text followed by a lengthy questionnaire 
both on the text and on the application of the subject in 
the personal life of the student. There follows a clear ex- 
planation and illustration of the grammar principles in- 
volved. Here the length of the passages is perhaps mis- 
leading, but investigation will reveal that it is to be at- 
tributed to the fullness of the explanation rather than to the 
amount of material covered. Professor Alden has written 
on the sound principle that an extensive text will save 
valuable class time which is better spent on oral drill than 
on grammar explanation. Following the grammar are fill- 
in exercises and, in review sections, English-to-French 
translation sentences to go with each lesson. Finally there 
is a short dialogue account of the subject covered in the 
narrative text. While it is the author’s hope that these 
dialogues will be assigned for “something approximating 
memorization” he points out that teachers favoring the 
more traditional approach may either treat the dialogue 
as additional reading material or may omit it entirely, 
as nothing new is introduced. 

The second cycle (also of twenty lessons) takes as its 
theme, “‘La Civilisation francaise.” Here each lesson begins 
with an interesting and highly informative text on some 
aspect of French culture—history, art, literature, or social 
institutions—but it should be emphasized that in lieu of 
statistical surveys of whole fields these passages give 
interesting insights calculated to awaken intellectual curi- 
osity. Again there are ample questions and topics for prepa- 
ration. The grammar is now handled by assignments in 
a very complete appendix which gives Premier Manuel 
additional value as a reference grammar. Copious exercises 
of both the fill-in and translation variety are given for each 
lesson, but there are no dialogues. 

No review would be complete without calling special 
attention to Professor Delattre’s authoritative introductory 
chapter on the problems of pronunciation and his presenta- 
tion of this material in the first six lessons. Those who, like 
the present reviewer, favor the use of phonetics will be 
happy to find phonetic transcriptions of the first ten reading 
passages and all twenty dialogues. Phonetics are also given 
for each new word as introduced in the daily vocabulary 
lists. If, on the other hand, time does not permit drill in 
phonetics, they may be simply ignored, but they will still 
be of value both to the teacher and to the good student 
who will work them out for himself. There is also available 
a 12-inch 33} r.p.m. vinylite record to accompany the early 
lessons, price $5.38. 

It has been necessary to describe in detail the structure 
of this book, for its structure “in depth” makes it adaptable 
to almost any method of language instruction. Emphasis 
upon the narrative texts and grammar will provide an 
excellent preparation for the student who requires only a 
reading knowledge. On the other hand emphasis upon 
phonetics, drill questions, conversation, and dialogues 
will give a fine oral-aural preparation. Obviously the best 
method would involve a combination of these approaches, 
and to this end Professors Alden and Delattre have pro- 
vided a text that can be easily adapted to available class 
hours. Although in its entirety it is certainly not too long 
for a first-year college course, it is possible that some may 
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wish to use the first cycle, go on to easy reading, and return 
to the second cycle as a review grammar in a second 
year. 

The format is good and the illustrations are attractive, 
but the outstanding characteristic of Premier Manuel is its 
completeness; there seems to be more of everything. There 
is conversation on the topics of daily life as well as civiliza- 
tion material; there are more pages of reading than normal- 
ly found in first-year books; there are likewise more ques- 
tions and topics of discussion; grammar treatment is com- 
plete. Accordingly the authors are to be congratulated for 
an outstanding text. 

G. R. Bisnop, Jr. 

Ruigers University 


VERRIEST, LEON, L’Evolution de la Littérature 
Francaise (Deuxiéme Edition). Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1954, pp. xii+280. 
Price, $2.50. 


The second edition of this “petit traité 4 l’usage des 
étudiants américains”’ (to quote the subtitle) is not a re- 
vision. It is a reprint of the first edition (1936) with the 
insertion of one half-page at p. 213, one haif-page at p. 
214, two lines at p. 250, and a supplement (pp. 230-243) 
covering the years between the editions. 

The author’s avowed purpose was clarity and simplicity. 
He viewed literature as a growing organism (note the title) 
and a mirror of civilization. 

The book abounds in student helps. Especially difficult 
words are translated in the body of the text (impeding direct 





reading somewhat); most words beyond Van der Beke’s 
first 1100 are explained in the Vocabulaire; and some re- 
main unexplained. There are summaries of principal works, 
a considerable number of quotations of verse, tables of 
comparative traits of literary movements and periods, 
abundant footnotes to speed the narrative and point out 
rapports. 

Aside from an almost off-hand treatment of Proust, the 
section on the contemporary period is perhaps the strongest 
part of the book, and the section on the Middle Ages is the 
weakest. The romances of chivalry are discussed under La 
Poésie pique. We are told that there are only two theories 
of epic origins, that Wace wrote in Welsh, that the Tristan 
stories derive from Marie de France, that the Merlin and 
the Quéle are poems, that Ysengrin bites off his own tail, 
that Pathelin makes off with ten ells of cloth. 

In general, distinctions between schools and authors are 
neatly turned; this is what I personally like best. 

Since the first edition was reprinted without revision, 
all the very numerous errata have been faithfully repro- 
duced along with many faulty page references on account of 
the inserted material. The new material is liberally sprinkled 
with errata (dates, spellings, and the like). As a rule, typos 
are distressing, but occasionally they are amusing; for 
example, Colette is termed a “romanciére d’une grande 
poularité (sic).”’ 

Despite the little manual’s limitations and imperfec- 
tions, it is a good example of multum in parvo. 

Henry L. RoBinson 
Baylor University 











